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The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a een so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the ane magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a pam reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.’ 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions —four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time in every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New- York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THB Liv- 
ING AGE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer, New York, says: — 

“It is indispensable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston, says: — 

“It becomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer.” 

The American Christian Review, Cincinnati, says: — 

“This magazine is by all odds the finest literary 
production of the times. When it arrives we lay 
aside all other literary matter until we have feasted 
our mind on its rich and racy fare. It is indispensable 
to our weekly repast of reading. We always expect 
to find in its teeming pages something fresh and ori- 
ginal, and of more than ordinary worth, which we find 
nowhere else in all the domain of literature.” 

The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 
thi If we could get but one magazine, we would get 

xX 
The Christian Advocate, New York, sa 

“ It deserves its age, and the affec 
earned.” 

Th> Observer, St. Louis, Mo., sa 

“It is certainly the most 
lished.” 
The jising Church, Chicago, says : — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as It does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 
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valuable weekly pub- 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“* Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
80 small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli's Living Ac, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of Tre Livinc Ace proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
keep up with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tue Livine AGz. 

The Richmond Whig says: — 

“Ifaman were to read Tne Livine AGk regularly, 
and read ae he would be well informed on 
all prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 

“It is edited with great sill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 

The Montreal Gazette — it is 

“Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 

reading furnished.” 
The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“ Grows better as the years roli on.” 
The Boston Journal says : — 

“ To turn over these richly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self toa popes temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reater of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
——— literature —— sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

*“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tue Livine Acs is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says : — 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says: — 

“It absolutely seems a work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tur Living AcE; but it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years: and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excelent, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says tt is 

“ The cheapest popes for the amount of matter 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt 18 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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OUR DREAM. 


PERCHANCE to men it may not be given 

To know things real from things that seem; 
If, living on earth, we dream of heaven, 
Why, then, I hold it better to dream. 


Let us dream on ’mid the splendid shadows 
That make existence a gladsome thing, 

The dim deep woods and the flowery meadows 
Where fairies frolic and skylarks sing ; 


Where bright shapes linger, and angel faces 
Glow in the gleam of a visioned day, 

And o’er the uplands on grassy spaces 
Fond lovers wander, fair children play. 


Let us dream still, then, nor strive to sever 

Things that are real from things that seem, 

Let us slumber on forever and ever 

And know no waking from life’s glad dream. 
J. A. NOBLE. 


JUNE 21ST. 


As men look back in after days 
Where once they trod in slippery ways, 
And find fresh theme for love and praise; 


And here, they tell, the snow was deep, 
And there we venturous dared to creep 
Along crevasses dark and deep; 


And there we cut the wall of ice, 
Or, desperate gamblers throwing dice 
For life, we clomb the precipice ; 


And all the way we went along, 
With spirits clear and bosoms strong, 
We often wandered, oft went wrong; 


One step alone, the next, we knew; 
Yet still an onward instinct drew 
Our progress, till with evening dew, 


As birds at twilight roosting come, 
We reached our fair Italian home, 
The slumbering lake, the peaceful dome: 


So we, who after fifty years 
Look back remembering hopes and fears, 
Melt into gratitude of tears, 


For all that is! the might-have-been 
Forgot, in this her triumph-scene 
When England gathers around her queen! 


For peace at home, and heard afar, 
Heard only, threat of distant war, 
No bloodstain here our fields to mar! 


For India held with stubborn mood 
When, ’gainst the furious Sepoy-flood, 
Dauntless our little leaguers stood! 


Or where, on bleak Crimean height, 
Nigh lost, the soldier saved the fight, 
And, when chiefs blundered, brought all right! 
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Or where, ’mid fiend-like dervish-yell, 
Betrayed, deserted, Gordon fell, 
And England shuddered, as at a knell, — 


Too late to save, but not to mourn; 
Yet of one hero left forlorn 
Proud to believe a hundred born! 


For something lost, yet more of gain; 
For healing arts that soften pain, 
That ease the nerve, and soothe the brain! 


For Nature conquered, powers of strife 
Made fruitful, powers with blessing rife ; 
For arts of beauty sweetening life! 


For knowledge spread, and useful lore 
Brought to the humblest cottage door, 
For kindlier touch ’twixt rich and poor! 


For wider justice clasping all, 
And, broken down the parting-wall, 
One law alike to great and small! 


For freedom, elsewhere snatched not given, 
Here working like a wholesome leaven, 
Raising the heart, and opening heaven! 


For these, for all; the good acquired, 
The goal that once our fathers fired 
Now starting-point for good desired ! 


Whate’er our lot, where’er our way, 
On this at last her crowning-day, 
Father, to thee we kneel and pray: 


For her, long life with glorious close, 
And, dying, honored place with those 
Who lived to lighten human woes ; 


Who set an aureole round the crown, 
And loftier rise by stooping down 
Than in low heavens of war-renown;,. 


For us, that like our sires of old, 
Statesman, and soldier, seaman bold, 
We may her empire strongly hold; 


Whether, now reached its farthest scope, 
Our downward path begin to slope, 
Or upward climb with boundless hope, 


With equal heart for every fate, 
Not cowering crushed by fortune’s weight, 
Not with prosperity elate, 


But storm or sunshine, taking all, 
Indifferent save at duty’s call 
To meet the hour, whate’er befall. 


For he whose scales the nations weigh, 
The Lord of night, the Lord of day, 
Breathes, and as flowers we fade away: 


And yet again, with pity stirred, 
Sweet as at dawn the waking bird, 
‘* Rejoice! arise! ’’ his voice is heard. 


So seems it still our wisest trust, 
To bravely bear what bear we must, 
And reverent answer, God is just. 
Spectator. .&& 

















REMINISCENCES OF COUNT VITZTHUM. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
COUNT VITZTHUM’S REMINISCENCES OF 
ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON.* 

NoT many years have passed since the 
discovery was made that diplomatic cor- 
respondence supplies the most valuable 
materials of history. Indeed, until a com- 
paratively recent date, the archives in 
which these records of competent con- 
temporary witnesses and observers are 
ceposited were so jealously closed in all 
countries that no use could be made of 
them. We think the late Professor Ranke, 
in his “ History of the Popes,” was one 
of the first writers who penetrated these 
recesses, and showed what abundant 
stores of information they contain. But 
within the last fifty years all this is 
changed. The State papers of former 
ages have not only been ransacked by 
historical students, but published to a 
great extent by the governments to which 
they belong. Our own voluminous series 
of calendars, the magnificent collection of 
documents inédits of the history of France 
published under the auspices of M. Gui- 
zot, and more recently the very complete 
and ingenuous disclosure of the military 
and political papers of Frederick the Great 
by the Prussian government, have thrown 
a flood of light upon the transactions and 
the characters of former times, and the 
consequence is that the history of Europe 
has been re-written. Much that was ob- 
scure has been explained ; much that was 
false has been refuted ; and we may now 
be said to know of many past events and 
negotiations as much as was known to 
well-informed persons at the time of their 
occurrence, and more than is known with 
certainty of events and negotiations which 
are taking place under our owneyes. For 
at a period approaching the domain of 
present politics these sources of informa- 
tion are closed. Our knowledge of con- 
temporary events is derived from the 
newspapers and from the communications 
which it suits the governments of the day 
to lay before their respective parliaments ; 


* St. Petersburg and London in the years 1852- 
1864: Reminiscences of the Saxon Minister at the 
British Court, Count CHARLES FREDERIC VITZTHUM 
von Ecxstapt. Edited, with a Preface, by Hanry 
Reeve, C.B., D.C.L. Two volumes, 8vo. London: 
1887. 
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and, although these communications have 
of late years become far more copious 
than of old, they seldom lay bare the inner 
causes of political change, and they pass 
as lightly as possible over the characters 
and motives of the principal actors in 
them. To trace these to their source, 
future generations will have recourse to 
the diplomatic correspondence of the 
period. 

The publication of the volumes which 
Count Vitzthum has given to the world, 
and which are now before us inan English 
dress, proves that future generations may 
not have to wait another century before 
their curiosity is gratified. The same 
remark applies to the very elaborate me- 
moirs of the late Count Beust, which have 
been published within a few months of his 
death. Every one who knew that amiable 
and accomplished minister will peruse 
with interest the record of his life, al- 
though that life was a struggle against 
adverse currents which bore him far away 
from the success he aimed at. He has 
not concealed the foibles which contrib- 
uted to his failure when he came in con- 
tact and collision with stronger and sterner 
natures than his own; but even his foibles 
made him a singularly agreeable member 
of society. It is not our intention to re- 
view the autobiography of Count Beust, 
because, although he was well known in 
this country, and resided so long amongst 
us, his book is mainly devoted to the 
intricacies of German politics, through 
which he was called upon to steer his way, 
and he has but little to say that is of im- 
mediate interest to ourselves. But the 
case is widely different with Count Vitz- 
thum. He may be taken as the type of a 
highly competent witness, with singular 
opportunities of observing the course of 
political events abaut him; and the posi- 
tion he occupied as the representative of 
one of the minor States of Europe did 
not impose on him the necessity or the 
temptation to vindicate the policy of any 
of the leading statesmen of the age. He 
is, therefore, not only a competent, but an 
independent witness, who forms and ex- 
presses his opinions with extreme candor 
and impartiality. At a very early age he 
entered upon his diplomatic career, being 
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attached to the Saxon legation in Berlin 
in 1846, where he already foresaw, and 
recorded in letters to his family, the storm 
which was about to burst over Germany. 
In 1848 he was removed to Vienna, where 
he actually witnessed the tremendous con- 
vulsion of that and the following year, 
which swept away in one blast the reign 
of Metternich and the exclusive society 
of that aristocratic capital, which had re- 
ceived the young and well-born diploma- 
tist as a welcome addition to its circle. 
These portions of his political life are 
recorded in another work, previously pub- 
lished in Germany, and they are not con- 
tained in the volumes now before us. 

In June, 1852, he was transferred as 
Saxon chargé d’affaires to St. Petersburg, 
and, although he only remained in that 
capital for less than twelve months, his 
experience of the court of Russia formed 
an invaluable intreduction to his subse- 
quent mission to London, because it was 
precisely within those months that the 
resolutions were taken which led shortly 
afterwards to such disastrous conse- 
quences. The most potent and influen- 


tial personage at that moment in the poli- 


tics of Europe was the emperor Nicholas 
of Russia. It is scarcely possible to con- 
vey to the present generation the impor- 
tance and extent of the authority exercised 
by that autocrat over the Contineai; and 
the most considerable result of the Cri- 
mean war was the destruction of that 
Russian prepotency, never likely to be 
renewed over the German States, and 
now far less formidable or respected by the 
other powers of Europe. The character 
of the emperor Nicholas is, therefore, the 
most instructive study in the history of 
those times, and we are indebted to Count 
Vitzthum for a closer inspection of it. 


On Sunday, July 8 (20), the Czar received 
me after mass. This was contrary to eti- 
quette, since the Emperor as a rule gave 
private audiences only to ambassadors and 
envoys. Prince Albert (of Saxony) being 
there, an exception was made, to which I am 
indebted for one of the most mteresting hours 
of my life. The master of the ceremonies 
had conducted me to the room and remained 
standing at the door, doubtful whether to 
attend at this unaccustomed audience or not. 
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Without saying a word, the Czar answered 
the official’s mute inquiry by pointing ener- 
getically to the door. We remained alone, 
and I found myself for the first time face to 
face with the mightiest and most dreaded 
monarch in the world. In spite of his fifty- 
six years, the classical Greek features and 
giant figure of Nicholas I. still showed the 
strength of youth. Phidias could have chis- 
elled a Zeus or a god of war from this model. 
He wore the undress uniform of a regiment of 
the Guard, a blue double-breasted military 
tunic. I observed the head, now almost bald, 
and noticed a low and comparatively narrow 
forehead, with which the masculine nose 
formed one and the same line. The occiput, 
where phrenologists look for strength of will, 
seemed unusually developed, and the small 
head appeared to rest on a neck worthy of the 
Farnese Hercules. 

There was something knightly, nay impos- 
ing, in the whole aspect of the man, and I now 
understand how the colossus who stood be- 
fore me should have been able to quell witha 
mere movement of his hand the revolution 
that threatened him at the outbreak of the 
cholera. Wrapt in his cloak, he had gone 
alone on that day among the thousands who 
were shouting loudly in the Isaac’s Square, 
accusing the Government of having poisoned 
the wells; he had then dropped his cloak and 
commanded the multitude, with a wave of his 
hand, to cast themselves upon their knees. 
Not aman dared to remain standing. Then 
the Emperor exclaimed with a voice of thun- 
der, ‘‘ You wretches! It is not the wells that 
are poisoned, but you, who have poisoned 
yourselves with your sins. Now pray God to 
forgive you, and to take the plague from us.’’ 
A ‘‘ Hurrah! long live our lord and father! ”? 
that sprang at once from a thousand throats, 
was the answer of the rebellious multitude, 
and the insurrection was quelled, as by magic, 
without the help of a single policeman. That 
great moment was present to my mind as I 
looked the Emperor intheeyes. They seemed 
to me somewhat unsettled, those eyes; and a 
nervous twitching at the corners of his mouth 
appeared to betoken pain and uneasiness. 

After the Emperor Nicholas had spoken to 
me with winning amiability about Prince Al- 
bert, and the pleasure his visit was giving him, 
he appeared to forget entirely that he had a 
young diplomatist before him, whom he had 





never seen, and about whom he could scarcely 
; have heard anything. Familiarly, as though 
| he were addressing an old acquaintance, he 
| spoke to me of his recently ended journey. 
| He had been to Berlin, to Dresden, to Vienna, 
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he had seen the Empress Maria Anna at 
Prague, he had stopped also at Weimar and 
Darmstadt, as well as Stuttgart, where he paid 
a visit to his daughter. Wherever he went, 
his eagle eye had seen everything in a few 
days, and he spoke with an unequalled ab- 
sence of reserve of what he had noticed on 
this tour of inspection. The worst he had to 
say was of Berlin. He grew quite warm when 
complaining of the weakness of his brother- 
in-law. : 

On my endeavoring to quiet these unlooked- 
for ebullitions with the somewhat common- 
place remark that nevertheless the King had 
the best intentions and the most amiable qual- 
ities, the Czar thundered out, ‘‘ Tant pis pour 
ses qualités aimables! Quant 4 ses bonnes 
intentions, je vous dis, moi, qu’il ne sait 
jamais ce qu’il veut. Ce n’est pas un roi 
cela; il nous gate le métier. Sachez-le donc ’”’ 
— here he stamped with his foot — ‘‘ le sol sous 
mes pieds est miné comme sous les vétres. 
Nous sommes tous solidaires. Nous avons 
tous un ennemi commun —la révolution. Si 
on continue 4 la cajoler comme on le fait a 
Berlin, l’incendie deviendra bientét général. 
Ici je ne crains rien pour le moment. Tant 
que je vivrai on ne bougera pas. Car moi, 
je suis soldat; Monsieur mon beau-frére ne 
l’a jamais été. Tel que vous me voyez,’’ he 
continued in a calmer tone and with all the 
charm of his well-modulated voice, ‘‘tel que 
vous me voyez, j’ai trente-huit ans de service, 
car j’ai fait mes premiéres armes en 1813. 
Oui, je suis soldat. C’est mon métier 4 moi. 
L’autre métier que la Providence m’a im- 
posé’’—these words he spoke very slowly, 
and almost in a whisper — ‘‘je le fais, parce 
qu’il faut bien le faire et qu’il n’y a personne 
pour m’en délivrer. Mais ce n’est pas mon 
meétier.’’ 

There was something tragic in this confes- 
sion. One felt how heavily those cares of 
government were weighing upon him, which 
now for seven-and-twenty years, well-nigh a 
whole generation, he had had to support 
alone. His keen eye had become quite dulled, 
and his look had become unsteady. Taking 
my leave with best wishes from the Emperor, 
I left the sunny but almost dismal apartment. 
(Vol. i., pp. 14-17.) 


The emperor was mistaken if he sup- 


posed that he was a soldier. A prince 
does not become a general by dressing in 
uniform and passing endless reviews. 
Early in his reign he had discovered that 
he had no military talent. If he had had 
that gift, he might have been, with the 
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resources at his disposal, a Napoleon or 
an Attila to Europe. But he was un- 
doubtedly a ruler of men, though M. de 
Vitzthum’s close observation of the czar 
convinced him that he was not exempt 
from the mental malady of his race, and 
that the delusions which impelled him to 
engage in the Crimean war were half in- 
sane. He quotes the remarkable opinion 
formed by Dr. Granville in July, 1853, 
and made known to the British Cabinet at 
that time, to the effect that symptoms of 
hereditary disease convinced the physi- 
sian that the autocrat had then at most 
only two years to live. Lord Palmerston 
remarked that the English government 
must hold to facts, and could not allow 
their policy to be determined by the diag- 
nosis of a physician. But within the two 
years the prediction was fulfilled. 

Such was the state of the emperor’s 
mind when he opened those conversations 
with Sir Hamilton Seymour, in which he 
endeavored to obtain the assent of En- 
gland to his designs on Turkey. When 
some years before he had addressed simi- 
lar enquiries to Prince Metternich, that 
wary diplomatist feigned at first not to 
hear him; but on the question being re- 
peated, he replied, “Est-ce au médecin 
ou & l’héritier que votre Majesté adresse 
cette question?” The emperor made no 
further allusion to the “sick man.” To 
Sir Hamilton Seymour he was much more 
explicit, and in January, 1853, it is evident 
that his plans were far more advanced. 
About that time the emperor addressed 
Count Zichy ata ball supper at court, in 
the hearing of Count Vitzthum, who was 
sitting next him, with the extraordinary 
frankness which his Majesty sometimes 
displayed in talking to strangers. He 
evidently flattered himself that Austria 
was about to quarrel with the Turk on the 
subject of the Hungarian refugees. 

His theme was a castigatory sermon against 
the Turks, ‘‘ces chiens de Turcs,’’ as the 
Emperor repeatedly expressed it. Their rule 
could not be tolerated any longer in Europe, 
and he felt confident that the Emperor of 
Austria, whom he loved as a son, would join 
with him in clearing out that scurvy rabble on 
the Bosphorus, and putting an end to the ap- 
pression of the poor Christians by those ras- 
cally infidels. This philippic, delivered for 
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the most part in categorical terms and an im- 
perative tone, involuntarily reminded me of 
Cato’s c@terum censeo. Had Count Nessel- 
rode heard it, he would have trimmed his 
spectacles and said, ‘‘ My Emperor is no diplo- 
matist.”? Of course I kept what I had heard 
a secret at St. Petersburg, and even after- 
wards in London. But I was prepared for 
everything, and accordingly was not surprised 
to hear shortly afterwards that the Emperor 
had suddenly put the fourth and fifth army 
corps, which were quartered on the Turkish 
frontier, on a war footing. 


Sir Hamilton Seymour was aghast at 
this appalling intelligence, and inveighed 
against the duplicity of Nesselrode, whom 
he had regarded as the sheet-anchor of 
peace. Buta little further enquiry satis- 
fied him that Nesselrode was as ignorant 
as himself of the measure taken by the 
Czar. 


A few days afterwards Seymour came again 
and said to me, *‘ You were right. Neither 
Nesselrode, nor the Minister of War, Dolgo- 
ruki, nor even Orloff himself, had the faintest 
notion of this mobilisation. The Emperor 
had received some despatches from Constan- 
tinople, he read them by himself in his cham- 
ber, rang the bell, sent for his aide-de-camp 
of the day, gave him a sealed letter, and said: 
‘For Tschugujeff! It is urgent!’ That 
was all. Now I remain here, and shall try 
with the help of little Nesselrode to undo the 
folly of his great master. But it will be a 
hard task, for I hear that Menschikoff is to 
go on a secret mission to Constantinople. 
And the Chancellor knows nothing even of 
that.”’ 

One evening, in the Emperor’s sa/on, shortly 
after the aide-de-camp’s hurried departure to 
Tschugujeff, the Emperor, apparently in the 
best of tempers, went up to the Prussian mili- 
tary attaché, Count Miinster, for whom he 
had a great liking, and asked him, ‘* What 
news ?”’ 

**T know of none. 
has any to tell me?”’ 

‘* You may as well, then, knowit. I have 
ordered the fourth and fifth army corps to be 
put on a war footing.”’ 

**You might have left that alone, your 
Majesty.” 

Far from taking umbrage at this candid re- 
mark, the Emperor merely exclaimed, ‘‘ Why! 
Orloff told me just the same.”’ 


Unless your Majesty 


An attempt has recently been made by 
a very sincere and accomplished English 
writer to present the character and con- 
duct of Nicholas in a more amiable and 
rational light, and to throw the responsi- 
bility of the Crimean war on the ministers 
of the Western powers. These revela- 
tions of Count Vitzthum of what he saw 
and heard on the spot demonstrate, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that the invasion 
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of Turkey was the direct personal act of 
Nicholas himself, and that he alone was 
responsible for the consequences. But 
as the subject has been mooted again, it 
is worth while to place before our readers 
a further proof of his unparalleled duplic- 
ity, by which he deceived not only foreign 
governments, but his own ministers. 

The conversations of the emperor Nich- 
olas with Sir Hamilton Seymour began 
on January 11, 1853. Their tenor is well 
known. As the result of them, Nessel- 
rode placed in the hands of Sir Hamilton 
a memorandum drawn up by order of the 
emperor and dated April 15, which ended 
in the following terms. The emperor had 
previously declared that this memorandum 
would be considered as a binding engage- 
ment not only by himself, but by his suc- 
cessors. It was om March 20, about a 
month frevious to the date of this memo- 
randum, that Prince Menschikoff had ar- 
rived in Constantinople. The terms of 
this document are as follows : — 


Without wishing on this occasion to enter 
upon a discussion as to the symptoms of 
decay, more or less evident, presented by the 
Ottoman Power, or the greater or less degree 
of vitality which its internal constitution may 
retain, the Emperor will readily agree that the 
best means of upholding the duration of the 
Turkish Government is ot to harass it by 
overbearing demands, supported in a manner 
humiliating to its independence and its dignity 
[which was precisely what he was then doing]. 
His Majesty is disposed, as he has ever been, 
to act upon this system, with the clear under- 
standing, however, that the same rule of con- 
duct shall be observed, without distinction 
and unanimously, by each of the Great Powers ; 
and that none of them shall take advantage of 
the weakness of the Porte to obtain from it 
concessions which might turn to the prejudice 
of the others. This principle being laid down, 
the Emperor declares that he is ready to labor 
in concert with England at the common work 
of prolonging the existence of the Turkish 
Empire, setting aside all cause of alarm on 
the subject of its dissolution. He readily ac- 
cepts the evidence offered by the British Cab- 
inet of entire confidence in the uprightness of 
his sentiments, and the hope that on this basis 
his alliance with England cannot fail to be- 
come stronger. (Parliamentary Papers on 
Eastern Question, Part V. 1854.) 

It is not surprising that men like Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon should 
have been slow to believe that an aggres- 
sion on Turkey was in progress at the very 
moment when this solemn declaration was 
spontaneously placed by Count Nesselrode 
in the hands of the British ambassadors 
}at St. Petersburg. Such turpitude ap- 

peared to them to be incredible. 
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Primed with this brief but instructive 
lesson in Russian diplomacy, and possess- 
ing a more accurate knowledge of the per- 
sonal intentions of the czar than the 
British ministers, M. de Vitzthum left 
Petersburg by sea and landed in London 
on June 4, 1853. Count Nesselrode had 
placed in his hands a letter from the Rus- 
sian minister at Dresden that the affair 
of the holy places was settled and the 
quarrel at anend. Within a few hours of 
his arrival in Germany he learned that 
Menschikoff had renewed his demands 
and presented an ultimatum. But Count 
Nesselrode was not in the secret. 

Count Vitzthum compares London to a 
lofty watchtower from which one over- 
looks the world. Heappears to think that 
the natives of this island are apt to be 
deceived by this bird’s-eye perspective, 
and that home questions and party strug- 
gles render us blind or indifferent to the 
perplexing incidents of a European crisis. 
If that be so, we are not ashamed to use 
foreign spectacles. He begins his obser- 
vations of our condition by a spirited 
sketch of his diplomatic colleagues, and 
he is startled by the apparent coolness of 
the English ministry. But an accident 
which occurred a few weeks later might 
have reminded him that the power of En- 
gland was not altogether asleep. On 


August 8, 1853, the queen had the satis- 
faction of holding a grand naval review at 
Spithead. 


This review was the great event of the sea- 
son. The Admiralty had invited to it both 
Houses of Parliament and the diplomatic 
body. A special train took us rapidly to 
Portsmouth, where we went on board a 
steamer, the Black Eagle, which had been 
prepared for our reception. The weather was 
fine, but the sea sufficiently rough to prevent 
several of my colleagues from enjoying the 
imposing spectacle. We found sixteen ships 
of war drawn up in line, and in a short time 
the Queen, accompanied by the Prince Con- 
sort, appeared on board the royal yacht, the 
Victoria and Albert. Behind them, on an- 
other yacht, flying the English flag, came two 
Russian Grand Duchesses, daughters of the 
Emperor Nicholas, namely the Crown Prin- 
cess Olga of Wiirtemberg and the Grand 
Duchess Maria Nikolajewna, Duchess of 
Leuchtenberg.. These two had come, prob- 
ably not without an object at this critical mo- 
ment, to visit the Court in London. Hun- 
dreds of steamers, filled with thousands of 
spectators, covered the sea, and the shouts of 
the people drowned the thunder of the salvoes 
of artillery. After the Queen had passed up 
and down through the fleet, the manceuvres 
began, and it was beautiful to see with what 
ease, safety, and rapidity such monsters of 
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the deep as the gigantic Duke of Wellington, 
of 131 guns, were enabled to move by means 
of the screw. The leading idea was the de- 
fence of Portsmouth harbor against an enemy’s 
fleet, whose advance guard, consisting of three 
English sailing ships of the line, was signalled 
some miles from the harbor. The steam flo- 
tilla was put in motion at a preconcerted sig- 
nal from the flagship; then, headed by the 
royal yacht, advanced to meet the three attack- 
ing vessels, and, forming line abreast, cannon- 
aded them with the result that they were soon 
supposed to be crippled and disabled from 
action. The captain of our steamer had in- 
dulged himself by exposing his craft to a 
broadside from the Duke of Wellington. 
Seventy-five guns of the heaviest calibre at 
close quarters caused such a deafening hub- 
bub, and the gunpowder such a blinding dark- 
ness, that for some minutes we could literally 
neither hear nor see. The fight was now over, 
and the sailors of the defeated ships manned 
—_ and showed the Queen by a thundering 

urrah that the battle had not cost any killed 
and wounded. Now began a Premnetne: Pa En- 
glish chase, every boat having got orders to 
steam at full speed to the harbor. The prac- 
tical Englishmen thus converted this spectacle 
into a valuable technical trial of machinery. 
As every, even the smallest, steamer took part 
in this chase, it reminded one of the famous 
return from the Derby. All went off without 
an accident, and the most colossal vessel of 
the English navy, the Duke of Wellington, 
came out victorious in the contest. 


We well remember that exciting scene, 
at which we had the good fortune to be 
present. The majestic appearance of the 
sailing men-of-war in the offing, the last 
of their noble kind; the stern aspect of 
the steamships of the future; the royal 
_— advancing between the gigantic 
ines ; and, above all, the marvellous hurly- 
burly of all craft from St. Helens to South- 
sea, when the sea was furrowed by a thou- 
sand keels. We remember, too, that an 
eminent diplomatist said to us there and 
on that day, “ This is the best pledge of 
peace.” That hope was vain — it was the 
first signal of approaching war; and, 
strangely enough, the Russian grand 
duchesses were there to see it. But the 
Russians would take no warning — if, in- 
deed, Brunnow gave them warning. 


At the official dinner given by Clarendon in 
June, 1853, in honor of the Queen’s corona- 
tion day, Walewski sat as ambassador next to 
the host, and Brunnow next to Walewski. 
Both Clarendon and the French Ambassador 
agreed in assuring me afterwards that they 
had studiously and purposely spoken in a very 
loud voice, so that Brunnow might hear all, 
about the Eastern crisis and the measures 
which England and France would be com- 
pelled to undertake in concert, in case Russia 
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did not desist from her aggressive policy 
against the Porte. That Brunnow should have 
interpreted these revelations as empty threats 
is scarcely credible. If he wrote about them, 
he no doubt took care not to touch too closely 
the idiosyncrasies of his Emperor. It is prob- 
able that he knew his monarch too well to im- 
agine that the report of an ambassador would 
divert him from his resolution once taken. 

How little, moreover, Brunnow’s advice was 
asked in these complications, so fateful to 
Russia, is shown by the remarkable fact that 
neither the Emperor nor Count Nesselrode 
thought of summoning this diplomatist to St. 
Petersburg after he had left London in conse- 
quence of the declaration of war. Be that as 
it may, it certainly appears that Brunnow at 
that time ignored, or at all events did not re- 
port, anything which could at all have dis- 
pleased his emperor. 


But there were other and more powerful 
agencies at work to bring on war. Louis 
Napoleon had recently achieved the grand 
object of his ambition and mounted the 
imperial throne of France. He now as- 
pired to play a leading part in Europe and 
to supplant that ascendency which Nich- 
olas had long enjoyed. ‘“ Nous en avons 
fait un empereur,” said Walewski to Count 
Vitzthum at that time; “nous allons en 
faire l’arbitre des destinées du monde.” 
And for that purpose he relied on the de- 
voted adherence of the French people and 
on the alliance of England, which was one 
of the conditions of his power, as the hos- 
tility of England had been the main cause 
of his uncle’s ruin. Count Vitzthum ap- 
pears to think that Lord Palmerston delib 
erately favored the policy of the imperial 
adventurer, and played into his hands 
from the moment of the coup d'état, and 
that the English minister was “a confrére 
on whom he could rely,” even to the length 
of plunging the country into war, for the 
promotion of his own ambitious designs. 
But here we differ from our author. Lord 
Palmerston advocated a more energetic 
policy, because he believed that it would 
avert war. And although he consistently 
adhered to the French alliance, nothing 
would have induced him to encourage 
France in a war of aggression, to tear up 
the treaties of 1815, to restore her so-called 
natural frontier, and reconstruct the map 
of Europe in accordance with Napoleonic 
ideas. He defended the Ottoman Em- 
pire; he approved the creation of the 
kingdom of Italy; but when Napoleon 
laid his hands on Savoy and Nice, we are 
told with truth that “he cried off his bar- 
gain, showed his teeth, and slammed the 
door on Persigny and the trusted go-be- 
tween.” 
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Count Vitzthum quotes a very remark 
able conversation in which Walewski, 
then French ambassador in London, in- 
formed him in May, 1854, that upon the 
formation of the Aberdeen Cabinet and the 
accession of Lord Clarendon to the For- 
eign Office between February 20 and 28, 
1853, he (Walewski) had had a decisive 
interview with that minister, which had 
formed the basis of the policy of the two 
States for the ensuing eighteen months, 
It was, he said, verbally agreed between 
the two Cabinets that on the question of 
the holy places France should give way, 
and that England should assume in that 
dispute a position of friendly neutrality as 
a mediator. This, as we know, took place. 
Thenceforward it was agreed that the two 
powers, England and France, should not 
write a despatch on the Eastern question 
or pronounce a word without concert. 
This alliance was concluded with a view 
to negotiation as well as to action if it 
came to war. From that moment, said 
Walewski, “nous avons marché ensem- 
ble.” The agreement was only tempora- 
rily interrupted by the abrupt order given 
by Napoleon to the French fleet to pro- 
ceed to Salamis, in which at the moment 
the British government did not concur. 
But events soon solved that difficulty. 

If this statement of the French ambas- 
sador was true, it disposes of one or two 
assertions that occur even in the pages of 
this book; for it proves that as early as 
February, 1853, Lord Clarendon was per- 
fectly aware of the gravity of the crisis, 
and was prepared to act in close alliance 
with France; it also proves that it was 
not the despatch of the French fleet to 
Salamis that forced the hand of the Brit- 
ish government, as M. Persigny after- 
wards boasted, since the agreements to 
act in close union, whether for peace or 
for war, preceded that event by some 
months. 

No one has described with greater ac- 
curacy than Count Vitzthum the direct 
and positive causes which brought on the 
war, which were, first, the aggressive pol- 
icy of Russia; and secondly, the resolu- 
tion of England and France not to submit 
to an invasion which would have placed 
the territories of the Ottoman Empire at 
the mercy of the czar. But what may be 
termed the indirect and negative causes 
were were | potent, and but for them no 
war would have taken place. If Austria 
and Prussia had adhered firmly to the 
declarations they had made on more than 
one occasion in common with the Western 
powers, and if the whole of Continental 
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Europe had combined with England to 
maintain that Russia had no casus belli 
against Turkey, war would have been im- 
possible. It was the vacillation of the 
German courts that rendered such a con- 
flict possible; and of this no one was 
more thoroughly convinced than the Saxon 
minister in London, except, indeed, Prince 
Albert, who honored the minister with his 
confidence and friendship. In their opin- 
ion, it was time not only for Austria and 
Prussia, but for the whale Germanic Con- 
federation, to assert its strength and de- 
mand a European Congress to settle the 
dispute. 

On this occasion, in July, 1854, Prince 
Albert delivered his opinion to Count 
Vitzthum in a confidential conversation, 
of which a full note has been preserved. 
It is a signal proof of the ability and pen- 
etration with which the prince combined 
his unwavering attachment to the policy 
and interests of England with his desire 
to promote the greatness and union of his 
native country; and it is the more val- 
uable, as at this very time the prince was 
falsely and absurdly accused of a clan- 
destine understanding with the German 
States. 

The prince spoke in the following terms, 
which we shall quote at some length, 
because several of his remarks are not 
inapplicable to the present aspect of af- 
fairs in the east of Europe: — 


All the German Governments who in 1848- 
1850 prevented Germany from acquiring one 
army, one fleet, and one diplomacy, have 
played into the hands of foreign countries. 
They have broken with the national idea, and 
sought a prop for the so-called monarchical 
principle, that is to say for the maintenance of 
its nominal supremacy in Russia. Thus, from 
fear of mediatisation and revolution, the Ger- 
man Governments have failed to see facts as 
they are. The sympathies of the people are 
with us, England and France; those of the 
Courts with Russia. In Berlin as in Dres- 
den, in Munich as in Stuttgart, in Darmstadt 
as in Schwerin, the Courts wish us defeat, 
and would -hail with delight any triumph of 
the Russian arms. I find this quite natural, 
and cannot understand how any one can be 
surprised at it. Probably my father, if he 
were still alive, would take the same view him- 
self. And yet I cannot but lament this preju- 
dice with all my heart. It is not a question 
of Christians and Mahomedans, not a ques- 
tion of bolstering up the miserable Turkish 
rule, but of setting a precedent for the en- 
forcement of her own will by Europe. All 
the Powers have declared that Russia has 
violently broken the peace. And now we 
have to convince Russia by force that Europe 
can no longer tolerate such conduct. As did 
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yesterday the czar, so to-morrow Napoleon 
III., or perhaps a Radical English minister, 
may perpetrate a wrong; but if this precedent 
succeeds in establishing European interven- 
tion for the future, such a wrong will easily be 
expiated without bloodshed. Had Europe so 
intervened before, Charles Albert would never 
have fallen like a robber on Lombardy in 
1848, nor the Danish question in 151 have 
been settled, in order to suit Russia’s conven- 
ience, to the shame of Germany. How deeply 
these very German States are interested in 
establishing this joint intervention of Europe, 
is obvious; but it is useless preaching to deaf 
ears. As to Bamberg, I know well enough 
how that came about. The good King Fred- 
erick William IV. is a trimmer, who does not 
wish to offend either us or the Russians. But 
his queen will not listen to any trimming; she 
has chosen her side, and that passionately. 
It is well known what she said about the 
Austro-Prussian alliance of April 20. The 
question was how to gain time and open a 
back door for Prussia, to enable her to slip 
out of that alliance. The mot d’ordre came 
from St. Petersburg, and was immediately sent 
on by the queen to her sister at Dresden. 
Then Bamberg was brought on to the stage, 
and an escape seemed to have been found. 
And yet the Austrian troops were ready on 
July 3 to enter Wallachia. Had they done 
so, we could have attacked the wasp’s nest at 
Sebastopol then and there. This danger was 
foreseen in St. Petersburg, and fresh instruc- 
tions were sent to Berlin. The result was a 
protest against the Austrian entry, and a threat 
that Prussia would back out of the alliance. 
But the destruction of Sebastopol has now 
become a necessity, and the war will be con- 
tinued until that object has been attained. 
For it is from Sebastopol that the Russians 
are perpetually threatening Constantinople, a 
threat whieh they will carry out when they 
have screw steamers. To this day I cannot 
understand Prince Menschikoff; he could 
have landed with 40,000 men at the Seraglio 
before the telegraph had given us a hint of his 
embarking. The Russians will not commit 
that blunder again, and therefore we must 
draw their teeth in time. Whether one or two 
divisions are to be annihilated in Wallachia, 
is a matter of perfect indifference to the Czar. 
His power in the East rests on Sebastopol, 
and for that reason we must destroy it. Now 
this is impossible, so long as the Danubian 
Principalities are not occupied by Austria. 
Austria, however, cannot march in without 
being sure of Prussia and the Diet. If Ger- 
many understood her own interests, the war 
could be ended this very year; but if Austria 
is prevented from taking any active measures, 
it may last for years. I am not such an op- 
timist as the English; I am prepared for a 
war of three, perhaps of ten years’ duration. 
Germany alone would be responsible for that, 
and would then of course have to pay the 
reckoning. . . . Hence Germany has the most 
pressing interest in seeing the war quickly 
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ended, and this result the German Govern- 
ments are perfectly able to achieve. English- 
men, however, who are aware of this, cannot 
be blamed when they see in the vacillating 
conduct of Prussia, in the Bamberg resolu- 
tions and in the drag practically put on Aus- 
tria, proofs of an avowed hostility, directed 
more against England than France. What 
disgusts us most about this Bamberg Confer- 
ence is the fact of their making demands 
which, at the same time, the German Govern- 
ments declare they will not co-operate to en- 
force. These Bamberg resolutions may 
summed up in asentence: England and France 
are to fight the war out alone, but surrender 
to Germany the fruits of victory, the freedom 
of the Danube. To imagine seriously that the 
Western Powers would, after a victorious ter- 
mination of the war, thus reward the German 
Governments for the embarrassments they are 
preparing for them, is an inconceivable piece 
of maiveté. (Vol. i., pp. 108-112.) 


It is related in another part of these 
volumes that Prince Metternich, speaking 
of England and of the different genera- 
tions of English statesmen with whom he 
had had to deal since 1793, said: “ What 
is called the British Constitution is like a 
whist party 2 frots. The dummy is pub- 
lic opinion. The House of Commons has 
now for many years been holding this 
dummy. The crown and the House of 
Lords have, therefore, been obliged to 
play againstit—a game which has al- 
I at least have inva- 
riably preferred to play with the dummy. 
So, also, I have always liked better to 
have to do with the Radicals than with 
the Liberals. The former know what they 
want; the latter do not, and, therefore, go 
on making one mistake after another. The 
House of Lords has lost many a trick. I 
must admit, however, that the crown’s 
hand has not been played so well for a 
long time as it has been of late years.” 
When we read the acute and judicious 
remarks of Prince Albert on the great 
crisis of 1854, we feel that the compli- 
ment of the old statesman was not unde- 
served. 

We shall not dwell on the record of 
tedious and abortive negotiations with the 
German power, or on the ineffective mili- 
tary operations of the allied armies, aggra- 
vated by the privations of the winter of 
1854-55. The state of things appeared 
to offer no prospect of escape; but just 
at this moment our author relates the fol- 
lowing curious incident : — 


rs its difficulties. 


On March 2, during a walk with the Prus- 
sian chargé d’ affaires, Count Lazar Henckel, 
an old colleague at St. Petersburg, we dis- 
cussed the situation. My conviction was that 
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nothing but some untoward event could untie 
the Gordian knot. I cited several instances 
from history to show how Providence in such 
cases had frequently solved the difficulty in a 
wholly unexpected way. 

‘* But, in Heaven’s name! ”’ asked the so- 
ber-minded Henckel, ‘‘ what sort of an untow- 
ard event is now to help us?”’ 

‘‘ Well, then,’’ I answered, ‘‘ what if, for ex- 
ample, the Emperor Nicholas, who, as both 
of us know, is the author of all this confusion, 
were suddenly to die? Would not his suc- 


be | cessor — if he himself cannot do so — be able 


to offer the hand for peace ? ”’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ added my friend; ‘‘ but ac- 
cording to our latest news from St. Petersburg 
the Emperor is quite well, and Dr. Mandt has 
not the smallest anxiety about his health.” 

Thus we parted, to find ourselves together 
again a few hours later at the Travellers’ 
Club. Henckel was sitting by the entrance 
to the dining-room, and motioned to me to 
take a seat at his table. 

‘You were one of the conspirators,’’ he 
began, ‘‘if you only knew it. On reaching 
home, I found a telegram lying on my table, 
informing me that the Emperor Nicholas had 
died suddenly this afternoon, just at the time 
when we were speaking about him. There 
you have your untoward event! Let us hope 
it will soon bring us peace! ”’ 


Count Vitzthum had many opportuni- 
ties, both official and unofficial, of observ- 
ing with minute attention the character 
and policy of Napoleon III., which were 
then scarcely less interesting to Europe 
than the conduct of Prince Bismarck is 
at the present time ; and one of the most 
careful passages in this work is a memo- 
randum, written at Baden in 1854, on the 
programme and prospects of the second 
empire. The author foresaw that Italy 
would be the next scene of action, and 
Austria the next power to be attacked: 
but as to the ultimate prospects of the 
emperor himself he agreed with the prog- 
nostics of Prince Metternich. 


Another evening, when I happened to be 
alone with the Prince, our conversation turned 
on Napoleon III. ‘*He is a power,”’ re- 
marked Prince Metternich, ‘‘that must be 
taken into account. But he forgets that a 
man cannot be Emperor Zar /a grdéce de Dieu 
and far la volonté nationale at one and the 
same time. That is a contradictioin adjecto. 
He must take his choice —to grasp the reins 
of government either as the heir of Napoleon 
I. or as the elected candidate of universal 
This contradiction will cause his 
downfall, I shall not live to see it, but 
remember my words. This Bonaparte has 
‘* built nothing that will last.’ 

A few weeks later I heard the same prophecy 
at Buckingham Palace from the lips of Prince 
Albert, and it struck me as remarkable that 


suffrage. 
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the two political antipodes, the Conservative 
Prince Metternich and the Liberal Prince 
Albert, should agree almost to the letter in 
their estimate of Napoleon III. ‘* He is no 
philosopher,’’ said Prince Albert, ‘or he 
would have understood that no sovereign can 
owe his crown at once to hereditary succes- 
sion and universal suffrage. This contradic- 
tion is bound to be the ruin, I don’t say of 
himself personally — perhaps he is destined 
to die an Emperor in his bed — but of his sys- 
tem, his dynasty. He has built nothing last- 
ing; he is only a meteor — no fixed star.’’ 


Still more striking is the following 
character of Napoleon III., as described 
on another occasion by Prince Albert : — 


‘*T should not like,’’ began the Prince, ‘‘ to 
call the Emperor Napoleon incomprehensible 
(unberechenbar). I see in him no enigma. 
The events we have yet to expect will, upon 
the whole, not surprise me. He is, as he 
himself may sometimes think, the creature of 
a fatal destiny. His actions are the logical 
consequences of given premises. He wills 
far less often than he must. He is more to 
be pitied than blamed. His whole power is 
based upon deception. His system rests on 
unsolved and insoluble contradictions, which 
assert themselves in mutual antagonism, and 
which must bring his system, if not himself, 
toatragicend. To reconcile these contradic- 
tions is impossible. Napoleon would like to 
be Emperor by the grace of God and at the 
same time far /a volonté nationale. He can be 
either one or the other, but never both to- 
— In France his power, if not derived 
rom, at least rests upon the Catholic priest- 
hood. In Italy he is compelled, in order to 
escape the daggers of Orsini’s confederates 
and to redeem the promises made to the Car- 
bonari, to threaten and attack the Romish 
Church. Inlike manner L’empire c'est la paix 
stands in direct contradiction to the need of 
giving employment to his army. Eventually 
he will not be able to live without the halo of 
a campaign on the Rhine. Even in appar- 
ently minor matters, the Nemesis of these in- 
soluble contradictions pursues him. Take 
merely the architectural embellishment of 
Paris. Enormous sums were lavished to stop 
the mouths of hungry workmen; whole quar- 
ters of the town were pulled down and built 
up again. But when the work is finished, 
there will be no one in the most beautiful 
metropolis of Europe rich enough to enjoy its 
beauty. 

‘The most extraordinary thing is that the 
Emperor is really sincere in both directions. 
He honestly believes in what he says to-day, 
and just as honestly in what he will say to the 
contrary to-morrow. That things have gone 
tolerably hitherto is owing to his undeniable 
cleverness and to a certain exercise of pru- 
dence. But with all his gifts he is unable to 
appreciate that irreconcilable conflict of ideas, 
of which he is sure in time to be the victim. 
He is no philosopher. You will not be sur- 





prised to hear that I have vainly endeavored 
to make this clear to the honest Persigny.”” 


It so fell out that Count Vitzthum was 
at Boulogne on a tourist’s holiday at the 
time of Prince Albert’s first visit to the 
emperor in 1854, and his first impression 
of the ruler of France was not favorable: 


On the very first day after my arrival I met 
the Emperor Napoleon with his suite. He 
was in full uniform, with tall riding-boots, and 
with a general’s hat on his head, and I can 
only describe my first impression by saying 
that this little insignificant man with a huge 
moustache reminded me of one of those circus 
masters who, with along switch in their hands, 
superintend the performance. But this un- 
favorable impression disappeared as soon as 
one came into personal contact with Napoleon 
III. and experienced his agreeable manners. 


The interview with Prince Albert, and 
the return visit of the emperor and em- 
press to England, have been fully de- 
scribed elsewhere, and they marked an 
important epoch in the ephemeral exist- 
ence of the second empire. Those were 
its halcyon days! Little more than two 

ears had elapsed since Louis Napoleon 
had crushed the liberties of France and 
seized the imperial crown, by means which 
the all but unanimous judgment of the 
people of England reprobated and ab- 
horred. Yet such was the effect of the 
alliance and of the good-will he had shown 
to this country, that in 1854 he returned 
to England, the guest of the queen, in- 
vested with the noblest order of British 
knighthood, and received with enthusiasm - 
by the population of London. The em- 
peror revisited in triumph the streets 
which he had known for years as an exile 
and an adventurer; and it was in London 
and at Windsor that he took rank for the 
first time as one of the chief sovereigns 
of Europe. The visit was repeated in 
1857, but with very different objects. His 
purpose then was, as Prince Albert in- 
formed Count Vitzthum, to endeavor to 
obtain the support or the concurrence of. 
England in the projects he already enter- 
tained on Italy, The reply of the prince 
was that the government of this country 
could never be a party to a policy directed 
against the faith of treaties and the terri- 
tories of an ally. The emperor saw that 
the alliance of England in such a cause 
was unattainable. All he could hope for 
was her neutrality, and that Kossuth prom- 
ised him, with the assistance of the Radi- 
cal party, to obtain. But from that time 
the relations of the two courts and the 
two countries visibly cooled. They were 
embittered by the results of the Orsini 
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conspiracy, and by the evident desire of 
Napoleon III. to accomplish what he 
termed the remaniement of the map of 
Europe by diplomacy or by arms. Of 
the progress of these events Count Vitz- 
thum gives us a minute and accurate pic- 
ture. 

From the manner in which our author 
speaks of the Crimean war, it may readily 
be inferred that he was an ardent partisan 
of peace, and that he cared but little for 
the terms on which it might be concluded. 
At that moment the peace party in En- 
gland was small, and he supplies us with 
an amusing account of a luncheon given 
in a well-known house in London to bring 
together its. heterogeneous elements ; but 
much cannot be said for the sagacity of 
the guests on that occasion. 


A lady who has been a friend since her 
youth of the Princess Lieven makes, though 
married to a former English Cabinet Minister, 
so little secret of her Russian sympathies as 
to display on her arm daily the well-known 
mourning bracelet in memory of the Emperor 
Nicholas. She is, of course, utterly opposed 
to the present war, and yesterday invited sev- 
eral friends of peace to luncheon, among oth- 
ers Disraeli, Bright, the Prussian Minister, 
and myself. 

John Bright, a cotton-spinner of Manches- 
ter, lives in Quaker circles, which are difficult 
of access to us diplomatists. Our amiable 
hostess had had some trouble in decoying this 
Radical Quaker into her aristocratic house. 
Her object was to bring him into personal 
contact with Disraeli, and to enable Bernstorff 
and myself to make the acquaintance of this 
able orator and courageous apostle of peace. 
Mr. Bright was Bernstorff’s neighbor at lunch- 
eon, and Disraeli mine. The latter was in the 
best possible humor, and more communicative 
than ever. He assured me at once that Glad- 
stone’s reconciliation with the Tories was an 
accomplished fact. ‘‘ Gladstone and Bright,’’ 
he remarked among other things, ‘‘are not 
only the best speakers in the House of Com- 
mons, but also the most energetic characters 
there.”’ 

‘*Present persons always excepted,’ I 
broke in —a compliment which was accepted 
as quite a matter of course. 

‘Of course! ’’ replied the leader of the 
Opposition ; ‘*I have always thought Glad- 
stone, Bright, and myself the three most ener- 
getic men in the House. I have watched 
Gladstone very carefully,” he added, ‘‘ and 
am convinced that his strength of will is in- 
flexible. Bright is sometimes blunt, but his 
eloquence is most powerful. He has not the 
subtleness of Cobden, but he has far more 
energy, and his talents are more practically 


applied. The session is at an end. Old| 


Palmerston has taken the hint we gave him 
recently, and shook my hand yesterday so 
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warmly that I am disarmed until November. 
When that time comes, the position will have 
become clearer, and public opinion shaped 
itself; and we shall then see what is to be 
done. This much I can say, that our Minis- 
try is prepared: a strong Government, which 
will astonish the world. The men who are 
now at the helm, cannot wield it any longer. 
It will not be necessary to upset them, they 
will fall by themselves. With the exception 
of old Palmerston, who for a man of seventy 
still displays astonishing energy, the present 
Cabinet has neither an orator nor a debater. 
But the old man is a desperado, who clings 
convulsively to power, because he feels that 
he would have no prospect of ever coming in 
again if he were now ousted.”’ 

I then turned the conversation on the sub- 
ject of the Austrian proposals, the rejection 
of which, even from the war party’s point of 
view, was to be regarded as a political mis- 
take. For even if, as Lord Clarendon be- 
lieved, the peace thus obtained had only been 
an armistice, it would have enabled the Allies 
to effect an honorable retreat. It was sheer 
nonsense for the English newspapers to talk 
of the perfidy of Austria, for it was not Aus- 
tria, but the Western Powers, who had torn 
up the Treaty of December. ‘‘ England,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ has no money, and France no troops, 
to provide the support stipulated for in the 
third Article. And do you wonder that your 
ally should think twice before beginning single- 
handed a war compared to which the Crimean 
expedition would be mere child’s play ?”’ 

Disraeli, who had followed attentively my 
remarks, agreed with me, and said, ‘‘ The 
truth is, we have no longer any statesmen. 
The whole business has been mismanaged 
from the first.’’ 

The main points of this conversation have 
been reported on the whole with accuracy by 
the Press, a newspaper which is said to be 
Disraeli’s organ. 

My question, whether Palmerston would 
not perhaps employ the vacation in reverting 
to his policy of 1848, to conceal his difficulties 
in the Crimea by means of revolutionary di- 
versions, was answered evasively. The House 
of Commons would never follow the Premier 
in such a course, but Palmerston was a des- 
perado and capable of anything. 

Mr. Bright was even more outspoken. He 
said plainly, ‘‘The war is being continued 
simply and solely to keep Lord Palmerston in 
office, for it is well known on the other side 
of the Channel that they would not have such 
an easy game with any one else as with the 
present Premier.”’ 

Altogether, and notwithstanding the un- 
doubted rapprochement which is going on be- 
tween the Tories, Peelites, and the Manches- 
ter school, it would be a mistake to assume 
that the war party has lost ground. But just 





as the sun lights up the glaciers before reach- 
ing the valley, so there is some comfort in the 
| reflection that the light of truth is beginning 
| to dawn on the leaders of the Opposition. 
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The Government. know this, and await with 
impatience the close of Parliament, to be able 
to take breath again. (Vol. i., pp. 176-179.) 


It seems to have been a fixed idea of 
these persons that Lord Palmerston was 
bent on carrying on the war for his own 
advantage and amusement. Count Vitz- 
thum goes so far as to say that “ Lord 
Clarendon confided to me that he had gone 
to Paris with express instructions from 
Lord Palmerston not to allow peace to be 
made.” We must enter our protest against 
that statement. The count’s ears must 
have deceived him. Lord Clarendon would 
not have accepted such instructions from 
anyone. Hewent to Paris, to our certain 
knowledge, resolved to make peace, but 
anxious to make such a peace as Parlia- 
ment and the country would accept in their 
then frame of mind. There lay the diffi- 
culty. Mr. Greville gave a perfectly ac- 


curate account of the views of the British 
government, when, being asked by Wa- 
lewski whether Palmerston really and sin- 
cerely desired peace, he replied : — 


I believed Palmerston was now sincere in 
wishing to make peace, but that it was in his 
nature to be exigeant, and he thought it neces- 
sary to be so now because it was of great mo- 
ment to him to present to the country a peace 
with as many concessions as possible from 
Russia.* 


It is well known that in the course of the 
negotiations for peace at Paris in 1856, 
the court of France showed a strong lean- 
ing to the side of its late enemy, and 
endeavored to minimize the conditions 
which the allies were justified in exacting 
from Russia. The emperor was evidently 
bent on securing for himself the eventual 
support of Russia, and he was seconded 
in this policy by Walewski and Morny, 
his two principal advisers. The latter 
personage figured with great splendor at 
the coronation of Alexander II. at Mos- 
cow in the following year, and brought 
back with him a Russian wife. In exact 
proportion to the growing intimacy be- 
tween France and Russia, the close rela- 
tions which had subsisted for some years 
between France and England became 
more cool ; and a variety of incidents led 
them within measurable distance of a rup- 
ture, when the Orsini conspiracy shook 
the nerves of Napoleon III. and hurried 
him into the Italian campaign. These 
incidents have nowhere been traced so 
clearly as they are in these volumes. The 
design to attack Austria in Italy lay at 


* Greville Memoirs, Third Part, vol. ii., p. 24. 
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the bottom of them. Some British states- 
men, especially Lord Palmerston, Lord 
John Russell, and Mr. Gladstone, were 
animated by so strong an interest in the 
cause of Italian independence, and by 
feelings so hostile to Austria, that they 
were not unwilling to abet the aggressive 
policy of the emperor. But Prince Albert 
was entirely opposed to it, and in this he 
had the support of Lord Clarendon. That 
minister was not less desirous than his 
colleagues to ameliorate the condition of 
Italy ; but he was of opinion that the main- 
tenance of the peace of Europe, and of the 
existing settlement of Europe, was of 
more importance to British interests than 
any change to be effected by the armed 
intervention of France backed by Russia. 
He had penetrated the subtle designs of 
M. de Cavour, and in his judgment it was 
desirable to strengthen our good under- 
standing with Austria in presence of dan- 
gers which threatened to lead to great and 
uncertain changes. Hence, while France 
was drawing nearer to Russia, the foreign 
policy of this country tended to a closer 
understanding with the German powers. 
This is the inference we draw from the 
curious and minute details furnished to 
us by the volumes before us. The germ 
of the Italian war may be traced in them 
at a much earlier period than is com- 
monly supposed. The plan of the em- 
peror was to attack the German States 
separately, or, as he once said to Nigra, 
to bring them to attack each other, and 
Austria was marked out for the first on- 
set. But however cunningly devised may 
be the forecasts of politicians, they some- 
times lead to results diametrically opposed 
to their intentions and desires. 

These schemes of Napoleon III. were 
in great part realized. Austria was de- 
feated, Italy was raised to independence, 
Prussia and Austria came to blows at 
Sadowa. But instead of remodelling the 
map of Europe in the interests of France, 
the emperor only succeeded in creating 
powers on her frontier which led to his 
own overthrow and destruction, and in the 
Mediterranean he called into being a 
State jealous of French influence and 
closely allied to England. 

In spite, however, of the incidents 
which had operated against the close alli- 
ance of France and England, the emperor 
(whose variable disposition has been 
noted) continued to acknowledge its im- 
portance. Ina very remarkable conver- 
sation with Count Vitzthum in the spring 
of 1858, after the rejection of the Conspir- 
acy Bill, he used these words : — 
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Je n’ai pas besoin des Anglais pour me 
défendre. Je suis un homme providentiel. 
J’ai une mission a4 remplir, et tant que la 
Providence aura besoin de moi elle saura me 
protéger. La nation que je suis appelé a 
gouverner ne connait pas l’Angleterre, ignore 
ses institutions et n’apprécie pas comme moi 
les intéréts réciproques que protége notre 
alliance. J’aurais donc désiré que les mi- 
nistres de la Reine et le Parlement donnassent 


‘a la France une preuve évidente de la valeur 


qu’ils attachent a ma vie et 4 ma personne. 
L’alliance, je le répéte, c’est moi! S’ils ne 
le comprennent pas, tant pis pour eux et pour 
nous. Les deux peuples ne se connaissent 
pas et ne s’aiment guére. 


On another occasion Napoleon is reported 
to have said: “J’irai avec les Anglais 
jusqu’aux derniéres limites du possible,” 
and if that fails, “‘je jouerai mon va-tout.” 

Such was the state of feeling in which 
he plunged into war with Austria —a war 
which, as we shall presently show, changed 
not only the character and policy of his 
reign, but the entire state of Europe. But 
we must first see what Count Vitzthum 
has to say on the matter. He treats it in 
the spirit of a German diplomatist, with a 
strong conviction of the legal rights of 
Austria, with very little sympathy for the 
Italians, and with a positive contempt for 
the conduct of the ruler of France. 


Napoleon meanwhile, at Plombiéres, had 
placed himself entirely in the power of the 
only Sovereign who at that time knew what 
he wanted — Victor Emmanuel. This King 
possessed in Count Cavour a minister who 
cared nothing for either law or treaties, but 
who knew how to carry through his bold 
projects with the cunning of a Machiavelli. 
Just as the King of Sardinia looked down on 
his minister and made him serviceable to his 
aims, so did Cavour regard the short-sighted 
Emperor of the French. Cavour, versed in 
every intrigue of Italian cunning, had soon 
perceived that the fear of death and the love 
of pleasure were the surest means of making 
Napoleon the blind tool of Victor Emmanuel. 
He confirmed the French Emperor in the be- 
lief that the liberation of Italy was the only 
means of protecting his life from the daggers 
and bombshells of his former fellow-conspir- 
ators. Without the knowledge of his own 
ministers, Napoleon had, with unequalled 
naiveté, given promises in writing, which made 
Victor Emmanuel master of the situation. It 
was clear that this King had it quite in his 
power, following the example of his father, to 
resign the crown in case Napoleon should 
repent of keeping his promises. It was 
equally obvious, however, that the abdication 
of Victor Emmanuel, if publicly known to be 
due to a breach of faith by France, would un- 
chain the Revolution in Italy and probably 
lead to the murder of Napoleon. 





But, at the! 
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same time, the crafty Piedmontese did not 
neglect another means of influencing the 
French Emperor, namely female diplomacy. 
It was generally known that Walewski, who 
was always on confidential relations with 
Thiers, had been warned by him against Italian 
adventures. Thiers could not conceal his con- 
viction that a united Italy would be an awk- 
ward neighbor to France. Walewski was en- 
tirely dependent on the favor enjoyed by his 
wife with the Emperor and Empress. He 
would have been overthrown and replaced by 
Persigny had it not been for the successful 
homage of the Countess Walewska. Ca- 
vour’s only hope of weakening her influence 
on the irresolute and fickle Napoleon was to 
engage the inflammable heart of the Emperor 
in another quarter. This was to be the task 
of the daughter of a Sardinian diplomat, as 
beautiful as she was cold, and she succeeded 
in accomplishing it. The Countess C 
was undeniably, if not the most beautiful, one 
of the most beautiful women of the century. 
Schooled in all the arts of female coquetry, 
she fascinated men by the contrast between 
her ice-cold temperament and her voluptuous 
beauty. Through her Cavour learnt every- 
thing that went on, not only in Paris, but also 
in the wavering mind of the Emperor, who 
was not always silent. All the contradictions 
between his words and deeds during the first 
few months of 1859 find an explanation in 
these snares, which were hidden at the time 
from the public eye. (Vol. i., pp. 290-292.) 


We are not aware that any one has 
previously ascribed to Victor Emmanuel 
the intellectual power necessary to con- 
ceive and execute a great scheme of pol- 
icy. But that is Count Vitzthum’s opinion 
of him. When the king came to Wind- 
sor to receive the order of the Garter 
from the hands of her Majesty, the im- 
pression he produced was widely different. 
The Duchess of Sutherland said that he 
looked like the veritable St. George who 
had killed the dragon, and his conversa- 
tion was as coarse as his manners. He 
had the traditional ambition of his race, 
undaunted courage, and a manly resolu- 
tion to adhere to his constitutional en- 
gagements. If he did not kill the dragon, 
he certainly did kill that spirit of revolu- 
tion on which Mazzini had relied to effect 
the emancipation of Italy, and he obtained 
just as much foreign support as was re- 
quired to accomplish his purposes without 
a sacrifice of his own independence. But 
it was the subtle genius of Cavour that 
turned these qualities to advantage, and 
made an empire obey the impulse given 
by a principality. Count Vitzthum is of 
an opposite opinion. 


The national idea, formulated in the vain- 
glorious and impracticable phrase, ‘‘ L’Italia 
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fara da se,’’? had been awakened, it is true, by 
some men of distinguished ability, such as 
Gioberti, Massimo d’Azeglio, Alfieri, and oth- 
ers; but, notwithstanding the activity of se- 
cret societies, it met with little appreciation 
or sympathy from the masses. These theo- 
retical attempts to manufacture a united na- 
tion out of the fragments of so many nation- 
alities, and notwithstanding the jealousy of so 
many townships, the House of Savoy, ever 
greedy of territory, took care to encourage 
and turn to practical account. The man who 
created Italy was not Cavour, but Victor 
Emmanuel. He combined with the cunning 
of the chamois hunter the most perfect good 
nature, and with the courage of the soldier 
the acuteness of a bold statesman. The fu- 
ture will do justice to this Sovereign, whom 
the present generation fails to understand. 
Cavour, Rattazzi, Ricasoli, La Marmora, and 
others, whatever their names, were simply his 
puppets. About details he never troubled 
himself. The dirty work he left to his minis- 
ters. The constitutional forms, which had 
become indispensable, he observed as means 
to attain his own objects. Hence, as the rep- 
resentative of the national idea and of unity, 
he always held the reins of power, and re- 
mained dictator to the end of his life. That 
he reckoned Napoleon also among his mari- 
onettes is a fact of which the French emperor, 
in his self-blindness, had no idea. A mediz- 
val Condottiere, armed with the cunning of a 
Machiavelli, he alone was able to control the 
ferment, and construct at least a temporary 
edifice out of the heterogeneous materials at 
his command. He sacrificed his daughter 
and the cradle of his house, but he brought 
out Young Italy from the flames of the Revo- 
lution for himself and his son, in spite of Pope 
and Emperor. (Vol. i., pp. 293-294.) 

The efforts of the British government to 
preserve the peace of Europe have been 
described in more than one recent publi- 
cation, and justice is now done to Lord 
Malmesbury’s energetic and judicious con- 
duct with Lord Cowley at thiscrisis. But 
we were playing against loaded dice. The 
determination to attack Austria and to try 
the effect of the new rifled artillery in the 
field had long been taken. The emperor 
had sold himself to Italy; Italy had 
already sold Savoy and Nice secretely to 
France, and war was inevitable. It was 
conducted with equal incapacity on either 
side. 

The friends of Austria hoped that the now 
unavoidable war would be conducted with 
vigor and energy, and that Piedmont would 
be defeated before France could come to her 
assistance. But Radetzky was dead, Hess had 
grown old, and Gyulai was no general. Thus 
Austria’s conduct of the war was on a par 
with her diplomacy. The Ticino, indeed, was 
crossed, but instead of making a rapid march 
on Turin and annihilating the Piedmontese 
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army on the way, precious time was wasted, 
the French were allowed to pass the Alps 
unmolested, and a retreat was made, with the 
view of awaiting the enemy’s attack on Aus- 
trian soil. Thus the brave troops were worn 
out and demoralized with marches and coun- 
termarches, and the campaign was morally 
lost before it began. 

After a few unimportant skirmishes of out- 
posts, came on June 4 the battle of Magenta. 
On that day it was made evident that the con- 
duct of the campaign had been quite as faulty 
on the part of the French and Piedmontese as 
on that of the Austrians. As the Duke of 
Malakoff had predicted, Napoleon’s presence 
on the battle-field was a mere embarrassment. 
Instead of animating his troops, like Victor 
Emmanuel, by the example of his brilliant 
bravery, this phantom emperor rode irreso- 
lutely here and there, and was within a hair’s 
breadth of being captured, together with his 
escort, by Count Clam’s Uhlans, when he was 
rescued by MacMahon. This general’s appear- 
ance decided in favor of the allies the battle 
which, apparently at least, had been won b 
the Austrians. how indecisive was the whole 
affair, is shown by Napoleon’s own candid 
confession. ‘‘ Vous aviez gagné la bataille de 
Magenta,’’ said the emperor a few weeks af- 
terwards to Prince Metternich, ‘‘ mais puisque 
vos généraux ne s’en doutaient pas, je me 
suis empressé de télégraphier 4 Paris que 
c’était moi qui avais remporté la victoire.’’ 
Thus history is made. (Vol. i., pp. 302-303.) 

Meanwhile Lord Derby’s ministry was 
defeated and dissolved, and Lord Palmer- 
ston, far more hostile to Austria and more 
cordial to Italy, succeeded to power. 


Palmerston had been only six days in office 
when he had the satisfaction of receiving the 
news of the French victory at Solferino (June 


24). This battle was one of those which are 
decisive from a political, but indecisive from 
a military, point of view. The Austrians, 
after extraordinary losses, quitted the battle- 
field in perfect order, and without leaving an 
trophies in the conquerors’ hands. Benede 
had dealt the Piedmontese a mortal blow. 
The French army was so far exhausted, that 
no thoughts could be entertained of follow- 
ing up the enemy. In view of the fact that 
the Quadrilateral was still intact, Napoleon 
thought it necessary to ask for an armistice. 
Of the battle of Solferino several contradic- 
tory versions were current. According to the 
unanimous verdict of the English officers who 
were present in the Austrian and French 
headquarters at this murderous conflict, the 
Austrian troops of all ranks fought admirably, 
while the French only purchased victory by 
the sacrifice of their corps d’élite. The gener- 
alship was as defective on the one side as on 
the other. The presence of both emperors 
served only to increase the confusion. The 
last fact was confirmed to me a few weeks 
after the event by Count Schlik in Dresden. 
This brave cavalry officer, who had been en- 
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trusted only on the day before the battle with 


the chief command in place of Gyulai, had) 


had no time to make the necessary disposi- 
tions. Thus the Austrian army had been 
made to take up a position which impartial 
strategists condemned as untenable. ‘‘ The 
worst was,’’ Schlik said to me, ‘‘ that I could 
take little care of the battle on that disastrous 
day. My constant business was to prevent 
my emperor from exposing himself too much. 
He was always where the shells were bursting 
most thickly.’’? (Vol. i., pp. 304-305.) 


An attempt was made by Persigny in 
London to bring about the mediation of 
England and Prussia to terminate the 
war, and he even telegraphed to the em- 
peror the terms on which he conceived 
that peace could be made. These terms 
were not approved by the queen and the 
prince, and the message was deceptive. 
But it was not without effect. It is im- 
possible to doubt that if the emperor of 
Austria had withdrawn within the Quad- 
rilateral, and declined to treat after Solfe- 
rino, he would have placed his adversary 
in a most embarrassing position, for the 
French were wholly without the means of 
attempting the siege of four of the strong- 
est fortresses in Europe. But, says Count 
Vitzthum : — 


Neither the French nor the Austrian Em- 
peror could have seen with indifference the 
countless victims of this bloody campaign on 
the ghastly battle-field of Solferino. Both 
desired, therefore, to bring the unhappy war 
toanend. The beaten army was less threat- 
ened, being under the protection of their fort- 
resses, than the victorious one. The latter 
had lost not only its best troops, but also a 
disproportionately large number of officers, 
and was suffering from the drought occasioned 
by the unusual heat as well as from the marked 
hostility of the population. In addition to 
that, Napoleon was well aware that he had 
not only to deal with the Austrian army, 
which had retreated in good order, and with 
the almost impregnable Quadrilateral. The 
German armies were ready to march, and 
Pélissier was not strong enough to prevent 
the Prussian troops from pushing forward on 
Paris. In the event of a declaration of war 
by the German Bund, Napoleon would have 
been obliged to retire across the Alps without 
achieving the object of his campaign. It'was 
theraiore of vital importance to conclude 
~~ on the terms of uti possidetis. Though 

e had promised to the Piedmontese the 
‘*freedom of Italy from the Alps to the Adri- 
atic,’’ and proclaimed this in his manifesto of 
war, he saw now that to carry out his pro- 
gramme must infallibly expose him to the 
dangers of a European coalition. Of two 
evils, the less seemed to him a breach of his 
word. Accordingly he despatched a trusted 


agent, General Fleury, behind the backs of | made with others, but each time in vain. 
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his allies to the Austrian headquarters, with 
instructions to invite the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to a personal meeting at Villafranca. 
This chivalrous monarch had been gradually 
convinced of the incompetence of his minis- 
ters and generals, and the sufferings of his 
brave army had torn his heart. He con- 
sented, therefore, to the proposed interview. 
At this ‘meeting, where no witnesses were 
present, the main points of the preliminaries 
of peace were agreed on between the two 
Emperors direct. As was to have been ex- 
pected, Persigny’s telegram played the chief 
part in this discussion. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph, far too high-minded to think such 
perfidy possible, concluded peace under the 
impression that Napoleon was really, as he 
boasted, imposing more favorable terms than 
those which the mediating Powers, England 
and Prussia, would have demanded of him. 
He attached great weight to the assurance 
that his relatives, who were under his protec- 
tion, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the 
Dukes of Modena and Parma, as well as the 
Pope, should suffer no loss of territory. But 
the chief reason that induced the Emperor to 
sacrifice Lombardy was the financial straits of 
the Empire, which were insisted on so urgently 
by Baron von Bruck. The unpleasant dis- 
covery of considerable embezzlements may 
also have contributed not a little to demon- 
strate the necessity of administrative reform, 
which could only be effected in time of peace. 


(Vol. i., pp. 306-307.) 


Such was the termination of that brief 
but eventful campaign. The views of 
Prince Albert at the outset of the war, 
especially with regard to its effects on the 
Anglo-French alliance and on Germany, 
are related in an interesting letter of 
March 3, 1859: — 


The game stands simply thus. Every time 
I have seen the Emperor Napoleon, he has 
endeavored to persuade me that there was 
only one means of preventing the complica- 
tions he foresaw, namely that England and 
France should come to a previous understand- 
ing as to the reconstruction of the map of Eu- 
rope. A last attempt of this kind was made 
at Cherbourg. To this I invariably replied: 
We in England maintain that there are no 
better means of bringmg about the complica- 
tions feared, than to tie one’s hands against 
eventualities of the future, since by so doing 
the party who has an interest in change can 
morally compel the other to co-operate. To 
play such a part no British statesman would 
either now or at any future time consent, and 
least of all would I. The Emperor regretted 
what he called these mistaken English theories. 
I cut short the discussion by remarking that 
he would find himself convinced to his cost of 
the correctness of our principle. I know that 
during the Conferences at Paris, and indeed 
at Compiégne also, a similar attempt was 
The 
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Emperor has found at length his man at 
Plombiéres. Is Cavour the tool of Napoleon, 
or Napoleon the dupe of the Piedmontese 
Minister? I know not. Secrets hid in the 
bosom of a third party are past finding out. 
In our own interest, as in the interest of 
peace, we cling firmly at present to the most 
favorable conjecture. We assume that the 
French Emperor does not desire war at any 
price, but has only given assurances to the 
Sardinians for certain eventualities. In all 
probability he has promised to support Pied- 
mont in the event of an attack. I conclude 
this from what Cavour himself says, who con- 
tinues to talk idly about a pretended attack 
by Austria. The Emperor has written to us 
saying that he desires the maintenance of 
peace, but must beg that people in England 
and Germany will leave off taking precautions 
against the impending danger of a war. 
These might easily oblige him to draw the 
sword, in order to retain his own position in 
France. (Vol. i., pp. 319-320.) 


The future historian of the nineteenth 
century will perceive in these events and 
in the motives which prompted them 
the turning-point in our times and in the 
state of Europe. When Napoleon III. 
drew the sword against Austria, he re- 
nounced that policy of peace which he had 
declared to be the foundation of his em- 
pire. He broke the ties which had united 
him to this country, ever desirous of the 


maintenance of peace and jealous of the 
faith of treaties, in order to give effect to 
his chimerical designs for remodelling the 


map of Europe. Down to that moment 
the great European settlement of 1815 
had maintained its influence, or we may 
say its sanctity, in spite of the Revolu- 
tions of 1830’and 1848; or, if modified at 
all, it had been modified with the consent 
of all the great powers. All the States, 
whether great or small, respected and re- 
lied on that vast international contract, 
because they felt that even when it was 
contrary to their interests and desires, it 
was the palladium of their rights, and that 
once broken it would be long before it 
could be reStored. A system of alliances 
sprang up, that of the north more favora- 
ble to absolutism, that of the west more 
favorable to liberty; but both alike pro- 
fessed their adherence to their common 
obligations. The rights of nations, like 
the rights of individuals, can only be pro- 
tected by law or by force ; and if the reign 
of law was overthrown by war, force alone 
could be relied upon to defend their exist- 
ence. Hence ensued from the destruc- 
tion of the treaties of 1815 those enormous 
military armaments which are now the 
LIVING AGE. VOL. LIX. 3030 
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curse of Europe, those tremendous con- 
flicts which have since occurred, and the 
cessation of those confidential relations 
between governments which had so power- 
fully contributed to the maintenance of 
peace. The independence of Italy and 
the unification of Germany are no doubt 
important and beneficial results ; but the 
price paid for them is a heavy one, and to 
none more heavy than to France, which 
originated the change and plunged head- 
long into the conflict. 

Nothing can more effectually demon- 
strate the fatal effects of the shock given 
to the faith of treaties by the Italian war 
than the fact that all international engage- 
ments entered into since that period have 
proved more or less futile and precarious, 
and that all confidence in them is lost. 
The Treaty of 1853, for the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Danish monarchy, 
was speedily repudiated, and the duchies 
were torn from that crown. The Treaty 
of Zurich, which terminated the Italian 
war, proved to be impracticable, and was 
followed by convulsions in Italy. The 
Treaty of Paris, which neutralized the 
Black Sea, was violated in 1871 by Russia, 
and Turkey was again attacked in 1878. 
And we are told by the highest authority 
that the Treaty of Frankfort, imposed by 
Germany on France, is only binding on the 
parties until one of them is strong enough 
to break it. These are the deplorable 
results which have destroyed public confi- 
dence and public faith, and will probably 
lead to still more inhuman contests. We 
do not yield to Mr. Bright himself in our 
desire of peace; but when he says that 
he wishes that the Foreign Office and all 
the treaties in it were burnt, he forgets 
that it is only by international contracts, 
honorably observed, that the peace of the 
world can be preserved. 

In the second volume of Count Vitz- 
thum’s work, through which our limits do 
not allow us to follow him, he traces with 
a faithful pen the various transactions 
that arose out of this great crisis, illus- 
trated by his conversations with the lead- 
ing statesmen of this and other countries ; 
and we do not think so faithful a picture 
of them has been given to the world by 
any other writer. It would require an- 
other article to follow him through the 
vicissitudes of the Italian revolution, 
which entirely baffled the intentions of Na- 
poleon ; the struggle in Denmark, which 
was marked by signal breaches of faith, 
and led indirectly to hostilities between 
Prussia and Austria and the extinction 
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of the Germanic Confederation ; and even 
to the commencement of the civil war in 
America. All these subjects are treated 
by Count Vitzthum with an inexhaustible 
supply of personal anecdote and authentic 
information from headquarters. With his 
own opinions we do not always agree. 
We think he relied too much on the some- 
what rhapsodical conversation of Mr. 
Disraeli, and took too unfavorable a view 
of the leaders of the Whig party. But it 
is natural that we should regard these 
events from a different point of view; and 
even when we differ from him, we recog- 
nize the good sense and dispassionate 
judgment which he brings to bear on 
these controverted subjects. We are per- 
suaded that his recollections will be read 
with the greatest interest in this country, 
and we regard them as a valuable contri- 
bution to the memoirs of our own times. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
RICHARD CABLE, 


THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*MEHALAH,” “* JOHN HERRING,’’ 


** COURT ROYAL,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXV. 
LAVENDER. 


WHEN Josephine reached her own room, 
she threw herself into an armchair and 
said imperiously: “Pack my things. I 
will point out what I want.” 

Cable, instead of obeying, stood before 
her with his head bent, his grave eyes 


fixed on her face. His brow was lined. 
Had there been these furrows there before 
his marriage? Josephine had not ob- 
served them previously. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he 
asked. 

“Take your hands out of your pockets 
when addressing me,” she said, and fanned 
her hot face with her pocket-handkerchief. 

He obeyed and folded hisarms. “I do 
not understand what this means,” he said. 

“ Indeed ?”” — spoken contemptuously. 

“Why do you object to my going with 
you to the lady’s house, Josephine?” 

“J will trouble you,” she said with 
voice shaking with anger — “I will trouble 
you to call me by my proper name. I am 
not Jéss-ephine, as you are pleased to 
designate me. The patriarch is not, I 
believe, by the most illiterate entitled 
Joss-eph, and I object to be called other 
than Josephine.” 
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He looked at her with distressed ex- 
pression on his face. “I did not think 
there was anything wrong ”—he began, 
and drew his kerchief from his pocket. 

Then she stamped with her feet to- 
gether impatiently on the floor. “For 
heaven’s sake,” she exclaimed, “ put awa 
that detestable spotted blue pocket-hand- 
kerchief, as big as a sail! It is vulgar, it 
is odious. I hate thesight of it. It turns 
me faint. Give it to Jane fora duster.” 
She was in that condition of irritation 
when every trifle exasperates. ‘ Please 
open the window,” she went on. “I 
am suffocating. Your boots have been 
greased at sea with rancid tallow; they 
will not take the blacking, and — they are 
insufferable.” 

He went to the window, unhasped the 
casement, and threw it wide, then stood, 
looking out. He drew a long breath, in- 
haling the sea-air, fresh and free, that 
rushed in, and fluttered the gauze valance 
of the dressing-table. 

“You are right,” he said huskily ; “it 
is close in here. One can hardly breathe 
at all here —not in this room only, but in 
the parlor and the hall, on the terrace, in 
the garden, everywhere within the garden 
walls.” 

In the window hung a brass cage that 
contained a bullfinch. Richard put his 
hand to the cage-door, unfastened it, and 
put in his hand. 

“ What are you about, Richard?” asked 
Josephine petulantly. ‘Why do you not 
go on with the packing?” 

He did not answer. The imprisoned 
bird had hopped on his finger. He drew 
his hand from the cage so steadily that 
the bullfinch did not attempt to leave his 
perch. Then he put his arm out of the 
window, and the bird remained, turning 
its head about and uttering an astonished 
or pleased cheep. 

“What are you doing!” cried Jose- 
phine, and started to her feet. Her call, 
or the vibration, alarmed the little bird; 
it spread its wings and flew away. “ What 
have you done!” burst forth Josephine, 
throwing herself again into her chair. 
“ My Puffles! my poor Puffles!” 

“The room was close, and the bird 
could not breathe,” said Richard. “I felt 
for the poor little wretch —a sort of fel- 
low-feeling, I suppose.” 

“ Richard!” she said, half crying, “ this 





is too unkind, too cruel of you! You 
| knew that I was fond of the bird; that is 
| why you have deprived me of him. I will 
| never, never forgive you.” Then the tears 
| came into her eyes — not tears of sorrow 
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for the loss of her pet, but of mortified 
pride and of angry resentment. Her 
flushed face, her pouting lips, her swollen 
muscles, all proclaimed wrath, not grief. 
“T wish,” she muttered — “I wish that 
we had never a 

. ** What do you wish ?” he asked, facing 

er. 

“TI wish ” but she checked herself. 
Then, thinking that his feet touched her 
skirts, she brushed the latter away and 
tucked them under her knees, with pas- 
sionate scorn in her action. “Please 
proceed with the packing. Lady Brent- 
wood (ma’am, as you call her) is not to be 
kept waiting an eternity, whilst you tor- 
ment me with letting my pets loose. The 
horses have to be considered as well as 
she.” 

“When do you return? To-morrow?” 

“JT do not know. I donot care if I stay 
a week to be free of my troubles.” 

“ What troubles ?” 

“Oh —troubles I have brought on my- 
self —troubles past your comprehension.” 

He said no more, but got out her box, 
and began to pack. Whilst he was thus 
engaged, he brooded on her words, and 
said: “I think I understand you.” 

“I usually speak so as to be under- 
stood,” she replied. 

“Josephine,” said he, “why will you 
not allow me to go with you? I know 
very well that I am no company for grand 
folks. I’m like a plain horn-handled steel 
fork that has lost its way, and got among 
the silver in the plate-basket. God knows, 
I do not desire to push myself where I am 
not wanted ; but the lady did wish to have 
me. 

Josephine laughed contemptuously. 
“Absurd! She did not want you, except 
as Samson, to make sport before the Phil- 
istines.” 

“TI do not believe you. The world is 
not so bad as you suppose.” 

“ Lady Brentwood was not sincere; she 
was laughing at you all the time she spoke 
with us.” - 

He shook his head. “ She’s got a kind 
face and a kind way, and I don’t think so 
bad of her as that. As for the lords and 
admirals, I’m not afraid of them. Men, 
be they ever so high, always know the 
wally of a true man.” 

“ Wally!” groaned Josephine. Then 
in a tone of bitter mockery she said rap- 
idly : “O generation of wipers! Pass the 
winegar.” 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, rising 
from her box on which he was engaged, 
and standing before her, with his face red, 





the veins in his forehead distended and 
purple. “ Are youlaughingat me? Scoff- 
ing at me, Josephine?” 

“T merely repeat things I have heard.” 

“ When — where?” 

“Oh, the other day I overheard you 
teaching the children a text from Scrip- 
ture that began, O generation of vipers.” 

“*Well— I did not pronounce a word 
right, and so you scorn me? Is that 
about it?” 

She shrugged her shoulders and made 
no reply. Her heart was beating furi- 
ously. She linked one foot behind the 
other and kicked the footstool from her. 

“ The Lord’s own words,” said Richard 
sternly. “ Even they aren’t sacred to you, 
not ~ a a father is teaching them to his 
little ones. What odds if the pronuncia- 
tion of the words be wrong, so long as the 
words themselves be right?” He knelt 
again at her box and finished packing. 

When he had done, she stood up. The 
sting of self-reproach made itself felt in 
her heart ; but she was too proud to ac- 
knowledge that she had been in the wrong. 

“ Richard,” she said,“ you may go. 
Ring the bell to have the box taken down. 
I must dress myself hastily.” 

When she descended the stairs a few 
minutes later, she looked about for him, 
but did not see him. He was not in the 
hall, nor in the drawing-room. As she 
got into the carriage, her eyes wandered 
in search of him; ‘but he was not to be 
seen. 

“ Where is Richard?” she asked of her 
father. 

He answered superciliously : “ He went 
loafing through the garden a minute ago.” 

She settled herself beside Lady Brent- 
wood. 

“My dear,” said the latter, “ I am posi- 
tive that lavender will thrive here.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Do you not know? Where the wife 
rules, there the lavender flourishes.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MOSQUITO-STINGS. 


WHEN Richard left the house, he did 
not go to the cottage orto the yacht. He 
passed through the gate to the sea-wall, 
and stood outside the palisade of the 
garden, leaning against it, overshadowed 
by the boughs and fragrant flowers of a 
lime, looking out to sea. He could catch 
a glimpse of the drive; and as he heard 
the grind of the carriage-wheels on the 
gravel, he turned and looked, and saw 
Josephine depart with Lady Brentwood, 
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Mr. Cornellis was also in the carriage. 
So, as he, Richard, was not suffered to go, 
Lady Brentwood had carried off Mr. Cor- 
nellis. In the opinion of Josephine, her 
father was suited to move in good society, 
to entertain lords of the admiralty; but 
her husband was not; he must be kept in 
the background, lest he should make him- 
self ridiculous. 

For the first time in his life, Richard’s 
bright and crystalline humor clouded. 
Perhaps he had caught the infection from 
his wife. He tried to look up into the 
deep sky, but his cap did not shade his 
eyes; the brilliancy of the light dazzled 
him; besides, his eyes were burning. He 
rested them gloomily on the tufts of sov- 
ereign-wood and sea-spinach that sprouted 
between the stones at his feet. He had 
controlled himself before Josephine with 
an effort; now his chafed temper swelled 
and tossed within him like a race of angry 
sea round Hanford Point. Flakes of red 
drove across his face, like the foam-bows 
driven by the wind on the rushing tide. 
His muscles quivered, and his pulses 
leaped. He could not go to the cottage 
till the first paroxysm of passion had 
passed away. A woman is glib with her 
tongue both in her mirthful and in her 
angry moods; she shoots out her words 
without much consideration. Her tongue 
We 


is her natural weapon of defence. 
would not blame her were she to use it 


only when attacked, in self-defence. The 
mosquito also has fangs; but it employs 
the barbs not only to protect itself, but to 
goad those who sleep, or ignore its exist- 
ence, into taking cognizance of its insig- 
nificant self. Whata light and feathery 
being it is! how delicately slender, how 
buoyant on its transparent wings! As we 
lie on a bench in the sweet summer even- 
ing and look up into the skies, full of 
twilight, like silver resolved into vapor, 
and our souls mount to the far-off stars, 
whilst the song of the nightingale chanting 
among the poplars fills our ears, hmm — 
hmm —whisp! in an instant our faculties 
are drawn away from the ideal and tran-: 
scendental to a minute gnat that has 
perched on us. Our peace is gone; the 
poison has penetrated our veins ; irritation 
intolerable ensues ; we tear with our nails, 
but cannot tear the irritation away, though 
we tear till the blood flows. Does the 
venomed bite cease to vex in an hour? 
Oh no! it lasts for days, and only slowly 
ceases to worry and anger us. 

Why did the mosquito light on us? We 
offered it no menace; we were not even | 
thinking of flies ; we were far away among | 
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the stars. Can it be that it affords pleas- 
ure to the mosquito to stab and inject an 
infinitesimally small drop of the most ag- 
gravating of poisons into our blood? Can 
it be that the creature bites us out of envy, 
because we were in spirit among the stars, 
instead of occupying our minds with mos- 
quitoes ? 

It is said that female poisoners have 
made victims out of mere wantonnesss, 
not because they bore spite, but because 
it afforded them gratification to — 
their power. It is perhaps the same wit 
the mosquito. Was the Marchioness de 
Brinvilliers the last of the female poison- 
ers? By no means. The poisoners are 
as numerous now as ever; they fly about 
in clouds; they rise up out of every pool ; 
they lurk under every green leaf; they 
hum in every room. Pshaw! We hulk- 
ing men, what care we for these midges? 
Compare our size, our strength, the tex- 
ture of our bones, the toughness of our 
skins, with theirs. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that we need fear and avoid them. 
Pshaw! What can a microscopic drop of 
poison effect in the great rivers of our 
blood? Pshaw! How can such flimsy, 
merry-minded little creatures pierce these 
tough hides ?_ So we argue, and next mo- 
ment are writhing and tearing ourselves, 
and crying out in pain, like Hercules in 
the garment of Deianira. I have been to 
an apothecary, and showed him my hands 
and face covered with mosquito-bites, and 
asked for something to neutralize the irri- 
tation. He laughed in my face, and said 
there was no remedy. So there is no 
remedy for the bite of that other mos- 
quito; there is no alkali yet found strong 
enough to neutralize the drop of venom 
found at the end of a woman’s tongue, 
thrust into the blood — not, maybe, out of 
virulence at all, but out of playfulness, out 
of wantonness. Oh the hours, the days, 
the months of tossing, of torment, even of 
delirium, caused by one little word at the 
point of a soft little red tongue, shot into 
the veins and curdling the heart —shot 
in, ina moment of vexation, without pre- 
meditated malice. We may run away 
from the tormentor, but we carry the 
poison with us. Perhaps the mosquito is 
surprised at the effect of its fangs, and 
would recall the poison if it could; but it 
cannot; and it comes whirring its wings 
and tossing its plumy head and piping 
softly in our ears — asking to be allowed 
to apply its lips to the wound; but we 
shrink away; the lips frighten us — be- 
hind them lurks the poison. O ye mos- 
quitoes, I pray you be pitiful towards us 
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rude men! Weare incapable of protect- 
ing ourselves. We cannot permanently 
abide behind mosquito curtains. But, 
alas! what avails a cry for mercy? As 
long as the world lasts, women must sting, 
and men must weep; and the sooner it’s 
over, the sooner to sleep. 

Richard stood under the flowering lime 
in which the bees were busy, leaning 
against the palisades, with heaving breast 
and hands clenched at his side, and brows 
that lowered and dripped with agony. 
Real physical pain was at his heart, a pain 
that affected respiration and pulsation 
alike, a pain that numbed his brain and 
hindered it from articulate thought. He 
had loved Josephine. An uncultured man 
looks up to a lady of refinement with rev- 
erence and worship, such as she herself 
can hardly understand. To him, she is 
something so ineffably perfect, that he is 
ready to become her slave, and ask for 
nothing in reward for his fidelity and ado- 
ration Bet asmile. It is the most unself- 
ish, ethereal, of all love. It is like that 


which the minnesingers felt for princesses 
in whose courts, beneath whose footstools, 
they knelt and sang. To Richard Cable, 
Josephine had been such an ideal; he had 
looked up to her with infinite love, as to 
one unattainable ; and yet in this looking 


up was associated a feeling of vast com- 
passion for the girl in her loneliness, her 
ignorance of the highest aims of life, and 
a longing to touch her hand with respect 
and lead her into the right way. Whata 
mistake he had made! Heleadher! She 
had bewildered him, and he had lost his 
knowledge of the compass-points. He 
saw that he could be of no use to her, 
that he was to her an encumbrance and a 
source of daily irritation. She was out of 
ease when he was present; his voice 
scalded her ears; his attitudes offended 
her; his boots made him insupportable in 
her room. He set his teeth. A glimmer 
was in his eyes, like the light beneath a 
thunder-cloud. He would not bring his 
children into the house. They should 
remain with their grandmother at the cot- 
tage, and he would spend most of his time 
with them, and teach them Gospel max- 
ims — the Sermon on the Mount — with- 
out suffering her to overhear and scoff at 
his lessons. No; on no account should 
they be brought to the Hall, where they 
might learn to laugh at their father, for 
his brogue, his boots, his blue kerchief. 
In the cottage they were encircled with 
simple and healthy surroundings, and were 
taught to look up to and reverence their 
father. He would not have them reared 
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to an artificial life, to be made young 
ladies of, wincing at his v’s, and turning 
away their faces from his boots. He 
looked at these boots. They had been 
serviceable to him on many a rough night. 
It was true that the leather was greased, 
and perhaps the grease had not always 
been fresh. The oom had kept his feet 
dry, when the waves washed the deck. 
Sailors cannot wear patent-leather dress 
boots. 

Richard could endure a great deal; he 
was so humble, that he was ready to ac- 
cept correction; he was so forbearing, 
that he could allow for the infirmities of 
the weak; but his patience had its limits. 
He could not endure the thought of be- 
coming despicable in the eyes of his chil- 
dren. The notion that such an eventuality 
was possible had never before occurred to 
him; now it seemed certain, were his 
little ones to be brought into association 
with his wife. He put his hand to his 
head. His rough strong hand was shak- 
ing as though he were recovering from a 
long illness. A qualm almost like that of 
seasickness came over his heart; indeed, 
everything swayed about and under him. 
His knees were weak, and would hardly 
support him. He laid a hand on the top 
of the palisade and rested his head on it. 
In afew moments the giddiness would pass 
away. He put out his other hand on the 
palisade and shut his eyes. Then he felt 
something alight on his finger and press 
it. He looked heavily up, and saw that 
Josephine’s bulltinch had come out of the 
lime-tree and had perched on his hand. 
He shook the bird off; but little Puffles, 
after hovering about a moment, returned 
and re-alighted on his finger. 

What did the bullfinch want? Was it 
already weary of its freedom and desired 
to be returned toits cage? Was it fright- 
ened at the vastness and complexity of 
the world, into which it had been launched, 
and longed for the narrowness and sim- 
plicity of the world within bars? With 
Puffles it was other than with Richard. 
He chafed at the restraints which encum- 
bered him on all sides, and the bird was 
frightened at its freedom. He looked at 
the bullfinch some time dreamily, wonder- 
ingly. He held his finger very still, and 
the bird began to polish his beak on it. 
Puffles was pleased to grip a warm hand 
instead of cold twigs. The pressure of 
the little feet and claws sent a thrill of 
pleasure along Richard’s arm to his heart. 
In it was an appeal to his protection ; and 
like his mother, Richard’s heart at once 
| responded to the appeal of feebleness. 
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He raised his head and put his other hand 
over the back of the bird. ‘Come, Puf- 
fles!” he said; “each to his proper ele- 
ment. You, to bondage. I—I—God 
alone knows when and how I shall es- 
cape!” Then he went in, through the gar- 
den very gently, holding the little creature 
covered with his right hand, and walking 
evenly. The bird made no attempt at 
escape. 

At the pantry window stood the butler 
and the boy, looking out, whilst polishing 
the silver and glass; and they chuckled 
as they saw him come along. No doubt 
he looked absurd, walking slowly with one 
arm extended, and the other covering the 
tiny creature that rested on his finger. 

“It’s o’ no use winking at facks,” said 
the butler, “or trying to disguise ’em. 
Master ain’t an atom of a gentleman. He 
don’t look it; he don’t feel it.” 

When Cable reached his wife’s room, 
carrying the little bird, he replaced the 
creature in its cage and looked about him. 
Well, it was not fair to her for him to give 
liberty to her pet without asking her 
leave. Perhaps he had aggravated her to 
speak more sharply than she intended ; 
perhaps now she regretted what she had 
said. 

“I’m glad the bird is back,” he said. 
“She will be pleased, and think more 
His angry mood gave way 
He saw that she had 


kindly of me.” 
to gentler feelings. 
scattered her clothes about the floor as 
she had taken them off, and left her 


drawers and wardrobe doors open. He 
took up and folded her dress, shut the 
drawers and closed the wardrobe. “I’ma 
porpoise in a whiting net,” he said. “ What 
a different sort of place this is from my 
cabin in the lightship or my room at the 
cottage! No nicknacks there. Well, I 
suppose I must accommodate myself to 
my shell, as the chicken said that had to 
be hatched. I can’t make my shell fit me 
like the lobster.” 

When a cool leaf is applied to a wound, 
the fever ceases for a while, but the relief 
is only momentary. Presently the fire 
makes itself felt as hot as before. The 
calmness that had come over Richard 
lasted only so long as the pressure of the 
little claws remained on his finger. No 
sooner had he left the room, than his pain 
and heat returned. The poison was inhis 
blood. Little Puffles could not undo the 
mischief done by Josephine. 
had penetrated to the heart. 

He went out of the house once more, 
and through the garden to the sea-wall. 
As he walked he had his hands in his 


The poison 
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pockets; but suddenly recalling the of- 
fence he had given to Josephine by so 
carrying them, withdrew his hands and 
folded them before him. How many com- 
mandments were there, he wondered, in 
the social code? The moral was simple 
enough, contained in two tables. How 
would he ever master the many and com- 
plicated rules, many and complicated as 
the hieroglyphs of the Chinese tongue, 
where every word has its special charac- 
ter? A Chinaman learns to read as he 
learns to speak; from infancy, as his ear 
catches a sound, it is associated with a 
symbol to his eye. So a gentleman ora 
lady. grows up amidst the intricacies of 
social life, and all its symbols and rules 
become familiar from early childhood. 
But was it possible for a man like Cable, 
in manhood, to enter into this sphere and 
speak and act according to its regulations ? 
Was it not as impossible for him as to 
acquire Chinese writing and the Chinese 
tongue? 

Then another current of thought set in 
through his brain. His hands had strayed 
again to his pockets, and in them turned 
over a few coins. He was now without a 
profession. He earned nothing; with the 
exception of afew pounds in the savings- 
bank, he had nothing of his own; he would 
therefore have to apply to Josephine for 
money wherewith to feed and clothe and 
school his children — ay, and provide for 
his mother as well. There were small bills 
due to the grocer and dressmaker; there 
was the rent for the house. Musthe goto 
his wife with these accounts and ask her 
to settle them? The thought was unen- 
durable to a self-reliant, proud man. It 
galled him to the quick to think that his 
dear little ones, Polly’s children, and his 
mother, should be henceforth dependents, 
not on him, but on Josephine. 

No; to this he would not submit. 
There was but one mode of escape from 
the difficulty — he must enter into some 
profession, in which he could earn suffi- 
cient for the support of his family. But 
for what profession was he now qualified ? 
It must be one that was gentlemanly, or 
Josephine would oppose his proposition. 
And for a gentlemanly profession he was 
unsuited, because he was not by breeding 
a gentleman. 

As he puzzled his head with these 
thoughts he was roused by a slap on the 
shoulders from a heavy hand. He looked 
round and saw Jonas Flinders. 

“ How are you, old boy?” asked his 
brother-in-law. “I’m right glad to come 
across you. You're all with the dress- 
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circle now, and we in the pit ain’t fit to 
be spoken with, I suppose.’ 

“ You are not just,” answered Richard 
composedly ; “I have never shown any 
pride.” 

“ Well, you’re so engaged, we can’t get 
a sight of you. Now you're coming on to 
the Anchor, I hope? All your chaps 
from the Josephine are there. You're not 
going to give them the slip, I hope?” 

Cable started. He had forgotten the 
supper to the crew. After all, Josephine 
was in the right; he must be present at 
that. If he absented himself, he would 
give offence. Why did she not simply say 
so, and not insult and wound him ? 

“I fancy you’d forgot about it. My 
stars! you’ve got too grand to remember 
such little matters.” 

“IT had been reminded of it. For the 
sake of attending the supper, I did not go 
out with my wife ; but it is true that a 
the moment I had forgotten. I was busy 
with my thoughts.” 

“T hope they were pleasant. It don’t 
seem as if they were, judging from your 
face. Why, as I came up, your face was 
a-twitching and a-wincing as if you’d been 
stung by some nasty wenomous creetur. 
But there—come along. Treat things 
unpleasant like Pharaoh and his host — 
drown ’em.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
LEOPARDI. 


SINCE the year of his death, 1837, Leo- 
pardi has steadily won his way to a more 
exalted place among the writers of his 
own country, and to a wider recognition 
abroad. Niebuhr’s prophecy, uttered in 
the preface to his “ Merobaud,” has been 
fulfilled ; and Leopardi’s fame acquires 
additional lustre every day. Critics of 
three nations have found three special 
points of interest in their study of the 
poet. Italians recognize Leopardi as an 
artist, perhaps the most perfect artist of 
this century. They find in his consum- 
mate mastery over language the resurrec- 
tion of the grand manner; he recalls and 
continues the tradition of Dante. The 
German critics have been drawn to him b 
another aspect of his genius. The phil- 
osophical pessimism, formulated by Scho- 
penhauer and developed by Von Hart- 
mann, welcomes Leopardi as the singer of 
the movement; and rightly, for it is impos- 
sible for any one to say more than Leopardi 
has said upon misery, human and cosmi- 





cal. Again, it is the ye ge study 
of Leopardi as a man that has attracted 
the French to a consideration of the poet 
and his work. He presents so curious a 
problem in the growth of a soul that 
French curiosity has been piqued. It is 
the psychological tragedy of his life which 
fascinates the French critics; he is inter- 
esting as a fully developed case in spirit- 
ual pathology. 

Each of thess aspects of Leopardi’s 
character, as a man, as philosopher, and 
as artist, call for attention. They hang 
together and cannot be separated. It is 
through the whole that we discern the out- 
lines of this singular personality. 

Giacomo Taldegrado Franceseo Sale- 
sio Xaverio Pietro Leopardi was born 
June 30th, 1798, in the family palace at 
Recanati, a small town in the marches of 
Ancona, at that time a part of the Papal 
States, and not far from the famous 
shrine of Loretto. The family of Leo- 
pardi was among the most ancient in the 
city of Recanati. They settled there in 
the thirteenth century, and continued to 
flourish, filling the chief offices of their 
commune till the days of Giacamo, the 
sixteenth Leopardi, grandfather of the 
poet. Giacomo received the title of count 
from Pope Benedict the Thirteenth, and 
died in 1781, leaving his son and heir, 
Monaldo, only five years old, and his fam- 
ily affairs seriously embarrassed by debt. 
Monaldo did not possess a vigorous char- 
acter, and his father seems to have been 
aware of the fact, for by his will he directed 
that his son should not assume the man- 
agement of the properties until he had 
reached the age of twenty-five. This in- 
struction was not adhered to, however, and 
at eleven years of age Monaldo, in virtue 
of a papal warrant, undertook the duties 
of head of his house. It was a difficult 
position in which he found himself; and, 
in a moment of unusual frankness, he ac- 
knowledged that he was unable to cope 
with the dangers. The creditors of the 
Leopardi estates, Jews of Perugia and 
Milan, began to press for payment. Nor 
were the necessary and daily expenses of 
the family inconsiderable. A passage 
from Monaldo’s autobiography shows us 
the number of cadets, relations, and de- 
pendants — no less than fourteen — who, 
in accordance with Italian custom, looked 
to the family table for support. Count 
Monaldo was a gentle and weak-natured 
man, naively satisfied with himself, But 
he soon found that he was powerless to 
save the family from ruin. He took the 
wisest course in the circumstances, and 
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married a capable woman, Adelaide Mar- 
chesa Antici, two years his junior, and 
daughter of a neighboring Recanatese 
family. The marriage took place in 1797, 
when Monaldo was just twenty-one. Ade- 
laide was a powerful and determined 
woman, silently imposing her will, and not 
to be daunted from any enterprise to which 
she set her hand. Her daughter, Paolina, 
in a single touch gives us some measure 
of her quality. ‘ Pietruccio,” the girl 
writes one winter time to her brother, “is 
in bed with cold and fever; father has had 
a whole week of his usual fever ; Luigi in 
bed with cold and fever; mamma up and 
about with cold and fever.” Adelaide 
thoroughly understood what she had un- 
dertaken to do. She applied the whole 
force of her character to rescue the prop- 
erty, and she succeeded at any rate in 
staving off immediate ruin. But she only 
succeeded by half starving the family and 
refusing any provision to her son. She 
does not often appear as actively interfer- 
ing with the course of Giacomo’s life ; but 
she was always felt in the background, the 
most important factor in the case. 

No doubt Monaldo was glad to hand the 
whole administration over to his wife. He 
was not at all unwilling to retire to his fine 
library ; to immerse himself in archzo- 
logical and literary work, and to devote 
his attention to acquiring as many books 
as his wife would allow him to purchase. 
It was not until his sons were grown up 
that he saw how completely he had per- 
mitted himself to be effaced, and felt the 
need of hiding the fact from his children 
—a piece of cruel weakness which made 
the whole situation appear uninteigible 
and intolerable to Giacomo. Yet he was 
certainly kind-hearted, and loved his chil- 
dren truly, though he was powerless to do 
anything for them. He seldom travelled 
himself, and felt a morbid dread of the 
dangers of a journey or of a foreign city. 
“ Do take care of the carriages,” he writes 
to Giacomo at Rome; and he was never 
happy while any of his sons were away 
from home. He was, however, perfectly 
unable to adopt a fixed attitude between 
his natural affection and his desire to pre- 
serve some semblance of paternal author- 
ity before his boys. And nothing could 
have been worse for the young men; they 
found their father, now soft and indulgent, 
now stern and reserved, with a mysterious 
sardonic smile which completely puzzled 


them, and threw Giacomo into paroxysms | 
of rage, and finally into a rooted suspicion | 


of his father and all his deeds. Perhaps 
the most mischievous part of this treat- 
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ment was that Monaldo never spoke 
frankly to his sons. Giacomo did not 
know, until too late, how poor his family 
really was. 

Giacomo was born to Monaldo and his 
wife in 1798. Other children followed in 
close succession; Carlo in 1799; Paolina 
in 1800; Luigi in 1804; and finally, in 
1813, Pier Francesco, from whom de- 
scends the present Count Leopardi. Itis 
Carlo, Paolina, and Luigi only, who are the 
companions of Giacomo’s pe years. The 
family life in the Leopardi palace went on 
in very sober fashion; the father in his 
library arranging his medals and vases, 
or playing at literature ; the mother devot- 
ing the whole morning to her ledgers and 
bank-books, or to interviews with the fac- 
tor and the lawyer. In the afternoon the 
family chariot came round to the door, 
and the countess went in state to visit, 
though her neighbors’ houses were often 
not a hundred yards from her own door. 
After the visits came the six regulation 
turns up and down the main street, and 
then home. What time she had to spare, 
was bestowed upon her books of devotion ; 
she copiously annotated her fine library 
of prayers and litanies, and herself com- 
posed several Latin hymns. The whole 
family met at dinner; the father, the 
mother, children, uncles, and four or five 
priests ; sometimes the governor of Re- 
canati or of Macerata came todine. Oc- 
casionally, too, Adelaide’s relations, the 
Antici, would pay her a visit; and the 
family plate and liveries would be brought 
out and furbished when the Cardinal 
Tommaso Antici, her uncle, or her brother 
Carlo, the head of the house, came to 
Recanati. A younger Antici, Rinaldo, 
was sometimes of the party; a curious, 
caustic-tempered man, who never read in 
the papers anything but the accidents, and 
kept a list of the killed. 

The children passed the larger part of 
the day away from their parents, under 
the charge of the priests. Giacomo, Carlo, 
Luigi, and Paolina occupied a room open- 
ing out of their mother’s. She herself 
used to dress them in the morning; and 
never during the whole course of their 
lives were the servants allowed near them. 
When the boys grew up, they were moved 
toa room immediately above their moth- 
er’s, which could be reached only through 
hers. After breakfast, the children went 
to lessons in the schoolroom, arranged 
with four little tables, one behind the 
other. Lessons over, there was a walk 
/with the tutor, and then dinner, where 
they met their father and mother. Ade- 
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laide never embraced her children; when 
they came into the room they kissed her 
hand ; and Monaldo, in public at least, 
followed his wife in this cold and repres- 
sive treatment. After dinner, the children 
were allowed the greatest enjoyment of 
their day — half an hour’s romp in their 
grandmother’s rooms on the meszzanino of 
the palace. Their youth and spirits, how- 
ever, could not be entirely crushed; and 
they contrived to extract some amusement 
out of their arid surroundings during the 
few moments that they were alone. Gia- 
como was famous for his stories of ad- 
venture, begun after the candles were put 
out in their bedroom, and continued for 
days and even weeks together. Giacomo 
himself was always the hero, under the 
name of Filzero, and his parents and his 
tutor, if he were out of favor, were made 
the butts of his youthful sarcasm and 
rage against circumstances, which even 
thus early marked his character. Gia- 
como possessed a domineering spirit; 
and half in anger, Carlo used to call him 
“Giacomo the overbearing.” He always 
played the victorious general, and gave 
Carlo the part of buffoon, in the triumphal 
processions which he invented, making his 
brother pull him round the garden in an 
orange-tub for a car. Carlo took his 
revenge by playing his part, and heaping 
his brother with abuse; while Monaldo 
encouraged the game as likely to nurture 
an antique spirit of hardiness in his chil- 
dren. 

The lessons went on vigorously as far 
as Giacomo was concerned, and the boy 
soon learned all the Latin and French that 
his tutors could teach him. The passion 
for knowledge was strong in him, and at 
ten years of age he began to study for 
himself in his father’s library. The eight 
years which followed were the decisive 
period of his life. But they were years of 
silence. His published letters do not be- 
gin until 1816; and it is only from the 

itter misery, which at once makes itself 
felt in these letters, that we gather an 
idea of the psychological tragedy whic 
had been enacted inside the library walls. 
Giacomo possessed a strong intellect and 
a powerful brain. His brother bears wit- 
ness to his singular physical precocity, 
which implied a sensitive and expectant 
condition of the affections. His own in- 


nate passion for learning directed him to 
a study of the classics; and during this 
process of study, the beauty of style and 
thought awoke the imagination before the 
boy had touched real life at any point. 
The imagination, seeking food, fastened 
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on the sensitive and affectionate quality 
of his heart. He spun for himself a 
world of dreams, revelling in fancy, un- 
aware, till too late, that he was entangling 
himself in a hopeless mesh, unfitting him- 
self for any contact with the outer world 
of fact, and cutting the roots of virile 
action. Then his reason, always strong, 
asserted itself. It proved to him the 
hollowness of his dream-world, the falsity 
of his hopes, the unreality of his dear illu- 
sions, upon which, as upon unstable foun- 
dations, he had unwittingly reared his 
Castle Joyous. And thus between his rea- 
son, which he hated and honored, and his 
illusions, which he loved but could not 
keep, his life fell toruins. He sank head- 
long through a void where was nothing 
but misery. 

His reason and imagination in their 
mutual antagonism rendered him impotent. 
Faith and hope, which might have saved 
him by lending him patience, by compell- 
ing him to accept his illusions on the 
ground that life is life, whether it be illu- 
sion or not, by softening and renderin 
elastic the rigid borders of his hema 
ing, by refuting and proving illogical the 
pure logic of his intellect — faith and hope 
he lost; one through his own impatient 
haste, the other through the tyranny of 
circumstance. He devoted the fruits of 
his earliest study to a treatise on the pop- 
ular errors of the ancients, religious and 
other, and he closed his essay with a claim 
for dogma and an infallible Church. But 
doubt once set in motion, could not rest. 
The religious faith of his childhood fell to 
pieces before the same criticism which 
had expésed the fallacy in earlier forms 
of belief. In his impatience and his pain 
Leopardi would not wait in the hope of 
acquiring a wider faith and on the chance 
of aresurrection. He summed up against 
all faith, and his pure reason did not say 
no. His hope he lost as he slowly per- 
ceived the necessity which kept him fast 
bound to Recanati, and the family home. 
Leopardi knew perfectly well how impera- 
tive was the need that he should touch the 
outer world if he were to be saved; on 
this point, at least, his vision was perfectly 
clear. But his mother would not allow a 
penny to be spent in supporting a son in 
the world, when he might stay at home for 
half the price; nor could his father endure 
the thought of his children leaving him. 
Leopardi watched his prospects of release 
dying away year by year. He was a pris- 
oner inside the Sibson walls; a prey to 
“his executioners,” reason and imagina- 
tion, who gathered strength hourly, and 
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whose conflict inside him grew fiercer with 
their growing strength. When liberty 
came at last, in his twenty-fifth year, it 
came too late. His physical health was 
ruined; his spiritual self had lost all ca- 
pacity for fruitful contact with the outer 
world of life. 

This tragedy proceeded slowly, and in 
silence. Monaldo, sitting in his library, 
saw nothing but his little boy bending 
over huge folios of the fathers, puzzling 
out the Greek for himself, then attacking 
Hebrew. He did not even notice, till 
the mischief was done, that Giacomo’s 
shoulders were growing round and his 
back humped. Under his father’s encour- 
agement, Giacomo began to study the 
Greek authors in chronological order, 
amassing that vast erudition which his pro- 
found memory held always at his disposal, 
observing points of style, noting Greek 
methods of composition, devoting time 
and labor to exercises in philology, to 
everything in short that might perfect his 
acquaintance with language. Carlo re- 
cords that many times he woke late at 
night, and saw Giacomo on his knees be- 
fore the table in their bedroom writing by 
the last flicker of a dying candle. The 
fury of study had taken firm hold on the 
boy. He never threw away a moment; 
even while his sheet of manuscript was 


drying he would learn an English or a 


German verb. In 1814 he presented to 
his delighted father the first fruits of his 
labors —a Greco-Latin edition of the 
“ Life of Plotinus,” by Porphyry. On the 
back of the manuscript Monaldo wrote : 
“ The 31st August, 1814, my eldest son pre- 
sented me this, his work. He has never 
had a master in Greek, and is sixteen 
years, two months, and two days old.” 
Then followed numerous translations and 
commentaries — Hesychius, CElius Aris- 
tides, Fronto, Dion Chrysostome, in prose; 
and more ambitious efforts in verse — the 
Batrachomyomachia, the Idylls of Mos- 
chus, the first book of the Odyssey, and 
the second of the AZneid. The young 
artist attacked language as a sculptor at- 
tacks marbles. He studied the qualities of 
his material, and acquired mastery and a 
style while waiting for a subject which 
was to come only too soon and too imperi- 
ously. In 1815 he finished his essay on 
the “ Popular Errors of the Ancients;” 
and it is not uninteresting to note that he 
had read Sir Thomas Browne. We have 
seen how important this earliest original 
work proved to be in the course of Leo- 
pardi’s psychical development, awakening 
the spirit which attacked, and finally de- 
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stroyed, his faith. But more than that; 
however unsatisfactory the treatment of 
the whole subject may appear, the exqui- 
site language of the preface and of the 
closing chapter proves that Leopardi had 
already obtained a command over Italian, 
and had acquired his clear, forcible, inim- 
itable manner. 

The intensity of Leopardi’s studies be- 
an to undermine his health. A growing 
oy could not bend all day over folios and 

sit up half the night with impunity. His 
eyes showed signs of — from this 
incessant application. His father was 
blind to these ominous symptons, and 
Giacomo himself disregarded them. He 
drove impetuously forward upon his ca- 
reer of self-development; he accumulated 
seven volumes of literary and philological 
notes, and believed that he sawa scholar’s 
fame waiting to crown his course. But 
his eyesight grew steadily worse. On 
many evenings he was obliged to escape 
from the light of the drawing-room and to 
hide himself in some dark corner of the 
ante-chamber, where Carlo would find him 
“ glaring like a little lion,” and growling 
at every sound of laughter which reached 
him from the neighboring saloons. Noth- 
ing seems to have been done forhim. He 
was left to battle with the pain and the 
mischief alone, and finally he succumbed. 
Writing to his friend Count Pepoli some 
time afterwards, he describes this period 
with a brevity and coldness of language 
which heighten rather than conceal the 
misery of his situation. “In this library,” 
he writes of himself in the third person, 
“he passed the greater part of his life, as 
long and as far as his health, which was 
destroyed by his studies, would allow him. 
He learned Greek, and devoted himself 
entirely to philosophy. He followed it 
up for seven years, until his eyesight was 
ruined, and he was forced to pass a whole 
year without reading. Then he turned to 
speculation.” 

Giacomo was barely twenty years old. 
He had never been outside his father’s 
house unattended by a priest; his whole 
constitution was disturbed at its nervous 
centres by excessive study ; his digestion 
was enfeebled, and his eyesight injured 
for the present. It would have been im- 
possible to choose a more unfortunate 
moment in which to philosophize his views 
of life. Yet the forced inactivity of the 
year 1819 opened the door of speculation 
to his powerful intellect. Hitherto Gia- 
como had been living chiefly in the region 
of the fancy; his reason now claimed its 
voice, and compelled him to consider the 
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problem of his own unhappiness. The 
ever-present sense of absolute misery and 
ill-being which belongs to nervous dis- 
orders now seemed to him the one solid 
fact in existence. His reason came into 
play. It fastened upon his misery, as his 
imagination had fastened on his natural 
affection ; it undertook to analyze his un- 
happiness, and it received every assist- 
ance from his acute sensibility. He felt 
deeply, and he felt that he was miserable. 
He dwelt upon his misery, until it tran- 
scended the limits of individuality and 
assumed the proportions of universality. 
His reason, bursting all bounds, dogma- 
tized existence as miserable, and demon- 
strated the illusory and unsatisfactory 
nature of each object of human aspira- 
tion, of love, of glory, of virtue : it was now 
in direct and deadly conflict with the im- 
agination. 

But his reason having thus destroyed 
the happy dreams, the imagination itself 
became a gainer. His doctrine of cosmic 
unhappiness and universal vanity itself 
received a tincture of the imaginative 
quality, and assumed the dignity of an 
idea. It became, in short, a subject capa- 
ble of artistic treatment ; and this accounts 
for the fact that Leopardi, while he dreaded 
the reason.and considered it a destroying 
flood against which men should, if possi- 
ble, build up barriers, yet welcomed with 
a sort of sombre enthusiasm the hated 
conclusions to which his reason forced 
him. That ardor was the effect of the 
imagination in him endeavoring to save 
itself through the doorway of art ; making 
its gain out of the very quality which 
threatened to starve it. Reason and im- 
agination in their strife condemned the 
man to unhappiness ; but their joint action 
raised the arid conclusions of the pure 
understanding to the dignity of an artistic 
subject, within whose limits both qualities 
found full play. In all the technique of 
his art Leopardi was ready. His style 
was formed and waiting for the subject 
which was now presented to it. Subject 
and style came together in a kind of spir- 
itual marriage; imagination “flames in 
the arms of its antagonist,” reason ; and 
the poet sings his immortal song. 

This is the close of Giacomo’s period 
of growth. He was now a finished man; 
his powers were co-ordinated, and had 
found a medium in which they might work 
together. The ply had been taken; out- 
ward circumstances might modify him, 
but the inner man would remain unaltered. 
And the whole of this development had 
taken place in silence, within the four 





walls of a library — unknown and uncared 
for, without the touch of a friend’s hand 
or the comfort of a woman’s kiss. But 
Giacomo was still young, and, like Rhaicos 
in Landor’s “ Hamadryad,” he listened to 
the old man reason, yet wanted proof, 
During the solitude of his blind year, the 
irrepressible instincts of the natural youth 
asserted themselves in the teeth of rea- 
son; he desired to see and to know for 
himself, He asked his father to give him 
an allowance and to let him go out into 
the world, but Monaldo replied by treating 
him like a child who did not know what 
was for his own good. He never told his 
son the real ground for his refusal — that 
he had not the money to give him, and 
that the mother held the strings of the 
family purse. Giacomo could not under- 
stand his father’s conduct. He urged 
that at twenty-one the eldest sons of 
houses apparently poorer than their own 
were provided for. Monaldo received his 
expostulations with a cold, thin smile, and 
recommended him to his books, or sug- 
gested the Church as a suitable opening 
for a young man of Giacomo’s physical 
qualities and social position. This treat- 
ment nearly drove the young man out of 
his senses. The turmoil inside himself, 
the iron bars that confined him, his own 
impotence against them, threw him into a 
profound melancholy. “I think if I were 
to go mad now, my madness would con- 
sist in sitting with my hands upon my 
knees, my mouth open, my eyes staring 
all day long, without laughing, or weeping, 
or moving.” 

In the middle of all this misery, Gia- 
como found one consolation in his corre- 
spondence and friendship with Giordani. 
Giordani’s attention had been called to 
Giacomo’s translation of the AEneid, pub- 
lished at Milan in 1817, and he had at 
once recognized the artistic merits of the 
author. Along and warm correspondence 
ensued between the old man and the 
young one. It was chiefly from Giordani 
that Giacomo caught the patriotic fervor 
which inspired his earliest odes, “ All’ 
Italia,” “ Sopra il Monumento di Dante,” 
and “Ad Angelo Mai.” In one of his 
letters to Giordani, he writes with enthu- 
siasm: “But my fatherland is Italy; for 
her I burn with love, and thank heaven 
for having made me Italian.” But this 
patriotic outburst did not long retain its 
keen and youthful note, though the politi- 
cal character of Giacomo’s last poem, the 
“Ginestra,” proves that he was loath to 
part with it. His inexorable reason killed 
the emotion and labelled it among the 
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illusions. Nor does it seem to have had 
its roots in the deepest part of the man’s 
nature. His patriotism was rather a fine 
subject for rhetoric; magnificent rhetoric 
of invective or of aspiration, but always 
rhetoric. Yet his friendship with Gior- 
dani, and the enthusiasm for Italy which. 
it aroused, brought him into trouble. He 
published his patriotic odes in Bologna, 
and the result was that the Austrian cen- 
sorship in north Italy condemned the 
volume; while, on the other hand, their 
author received a letter congratulating 
him on having joined the Carbonari. This 
letter not unnaturally alarmed Monaldo, 
and made him more unwilling than ever 
to allow Giacomo to leave home. At the 
same time Monaldo wrote to Bologna for 
copies of the condemned poems, and pro- 
posed that Giacomo should allow him to 
revise them and to excise the dangerous 
passages. The prospect of seeing his 
work rehandled by another hurt all Gia- 
como’s pride as an artist, and the paternal 
censorship made him furious. He de- 
clined his father’s offer, and their relations 
fell back into their previous state with 
suspicion heightened on both sides. 

In September, 1818, Giordani came to 
visit his friend at Recanati. He was not 


slow to perceive that Giacomo must enjoy 
more liberty, and ought to mix with the 


world if he was to avoid utter ruin. He 
did not see, however, that it was already 
too late. Giordani undertook to speak to 
Monaldo on the subject, and proposed va- 
rious expedients by which Giacomo might 
be enabled to go to Rome; but it was 
to no purpose. All Giordani’s schemes 
were rejected; and after his friend’s de- 
parture Giacomo wrote to him: “Our 
affairs go from bad to worse. After try- 
ing to put into effect that plan for going 
to Rome which we discussed together, and 
having suggested a device so easy of ac- 
complishment that, even had one wished 
to do so, it would have been impossible to 
discover any objection, after all we find 
ourselves abandoned, mocked, treated 
like boobies or madmen, or naughty chil- 
dren, and quietly derided as babes by our 
father.” At length exmui and depression 
became intolerable, and Giacomo deter- 
mined to fly from Recanati. A passport 
was necessary, and he wrote to the gov- 
ernor of Macerata, Count Saverio Broglio, 
to send him one. By accident Broglio 
mentioned to Giacomo’s uncle, Antici, 
that his nephew was about to leave Re- 
canati. Antici wrote to Monaldo, wishing 
Giacomo all success on going into the 
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world, and so the scheme came to the 
father’s ears. Monaldo said nothing to 
his son, but wrote to Broglio to send him 
the passport, and Broglio did so. Mean- 
time Giacomo continued his preparations. 
He was without money and saw no hope 
of obtaining any. He determined to break 
open his father’s strong box and to take 
as much as he thought absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent him from starving on the 
road. Nothing can be more touching than 
the long letter in which the poor boy tried 
to justify this act to the father whom he 
was wronging. There is a mixture of 
bitter resentment at the usage he had re- 
ceived, and of piteous appeals for forgive- 
ness and kind thoughts. To Carlo also 
Giacomo wrote, explaining the imperious 
need which drove him to this flight, and 
concluding with a hope that his action 
might open their parent’s eyes to the 
wrong he was inflicting on his sons. 
Both the letters were placed in Giacomo’s 
drawer, to be found after his departure ; 
and he waited day by day for the passport 
which never came to his hands. When 
Monaldo received the enclosure from 
Broglio, he sent for Giacomo, told him 
that he knew all, and placed the passport 
(these are the count’s own words) in an 
open cupboard, telling him that he might 
take it when he chose. And so all fin- 
ished. Giacomo heard nothing but mock- 
ery in his father’s permission. His last 
hope had failed, and he was utterly broken 
down. 

The fact, however, was beginning to 
penetrate Monaldo’s mind that Giacomo 
was not quite like all the other Leopardi, 
his ancestors ; that he could not rest con- 
tented in the family home, and that sooner 
or later he must be allowed his wings. 
But there were two years of waiting yet to 
be passed, and these years Giacomo spent 
in estrangement from his father, wrapt in 
the gloomiest forebodings, looking at the 
ruin of his life’s happiness which he at 
least surmised to be complete. His let- 
ters teem with terrible lamentations over 
his lost youth, which meant for him the 
period of belief in illusions; the days when 
desire and the hope of attainment were not 
yet divorced. He writes of his “ gigantic 
capacity for suffering,” of his “ mad imag- 
ination ” which reduced him to a state of 
“black and solid melancholy.” “I cast 
myself on the ground and writhe, demand- 
ing how much longer I am to live,” he 
says. “I write with aheart so closed and 
Once during 
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appears to have been a return of lucid and 
happier moments, but they were ve 
brief. He shall describe one for himself: 


I too am fervently sighing for the lovely 
spring, as the only preservative which remains 
against the extinction of my very soul. And 
some few evenings ago my bedroom window 
chanced to be wide open. Before I undressed 
I leaned and looked out upon a cloudless sky 
and delicate moonlight: I felt the air caress- 
ing, and I heard the dogs baying, far away. 
Then there awoke in me some fancies of long 
ago. I thought I felt a throbbing of my heart 
which forced me into tears, like a fool. I 
prayed for the pity of Nature, whose voice I 
seemed to hear after so longatime. And at 
that moment, as I cast a glance upon my past 
condition, which would certainly return imme- 
diately, as indeed it did, I froze to ice with 
horror; for I could not understand how man 
may bear this life without illusions and quick 
affections ; without imagination and without 
enthusiasm. Only a year ago these were my 
very existence, and made me so happy in spite 
of my misfortunes ; now I am dry and parched 
as any withered reed. And never again shall 
any passion find the door of this unhappy 
heart. For me the very power of love, eter- 
nal and supreme, is cancelled and annulled. 


But even while he writes, the black veil 
of melancholy and despair settles down 
once more. He thought of suicide, but 
decided against it. “I should not desire 
to live, but, being obliged to live, what 
avails it to kick against necessity! Noth- 
ing remains for me but patience, and that 
I was not born to.” His hour of libera- 
tion, however, had come at length; but it 
had been delayed so long that it came too 
late. In 1822 Monaldo at last determined, 
with the consent of Adelaide, to send his 
son to Rome, on the distinct understand- 
ing that he was to establish himself in the 
Church, which offered rapid promotion to 
young noblemen. Giacomo left Recanati 
to the infinite sorrow of Carlo and Pao- 
lina, who saw the last consolation that 
made life endurable departing in their 
brother’s carriage. Paolina writes to tell 
him that she ran down the lanes after him, 
tr ing to catch the last sound of his 
wheels; Carlo passed the night raving 
about his room, and in the early morning 
rushed out of doors to borrow money that 
he might follow his brother. Both re- 
tained the deepest affection for Giacomo ; 
but he had now passed out of their lives. 

I have dwelt at length on Giacomo’s 
early life, because it was during these 
years that the man was made. He never 
grew after he left Recanati; spiritually, 
he lived and died inside his father’s walls. 
His later work shows no advance upon the 
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dogmatic conclusions at which he had ar- 
rived before he was twenty ; there are no 
signs of liberation from the narrow inten- 
sity of his pessimism. The pain he suf- 
fered in that “terrible night of Recanati ” 
engraved every detail of his native place 
deep into his mind. The landscape of 
his poems is the landscape of a hill city 
in the marches; the distant sea on one 
side, the distant Apennines and the snowy 
Gran Sasso on the other; at its feet the 
undulating plain. Giacomo could not 
bear his Florentine lodgings, because 
from his windows “he never saw the hori- 
zon.” There can be little doubt that the 
wide spaces of the sky which he felt about 
him in his high-perched home, helped him 
unconsciously to form that width and 
sweep of style which marks his poetry; 
and Carlo was right when he said that 
“Giacomo’s most beautiful work was 
thought and written at Recanati.” Here, 
leaving Giacomo on the threshold of the 
world, will be the best place to consider 
the results in philosophic conclusions and 
in artistic power which he had attained 
during his years of growth. 

As a philosopher Leopardi has acquired 
a high reputation; but his fame is a trib- 
ute to the power of style quite as much as 
to the power of logic. He states his con- 
clusions with compulsive directness, but 
veils the steps which lead him to adopt 
them. These steps were taken in the re- 

ion of feeling ; and the reason was called 
in merely to sign the warrants, the truth 
of which his emotion had tested and 
affirmed. In short, Leopardi was not a 
philosopher at all, in the sense of the logi- 
cian who constructs a system. But his 
intellect was so powerful, and his loyalty 
to truth so unflinching, that his conclu- 
sions carry conviction as far as they go; 
while the lenny of the language in which 


they are expressed is likely to hide the 
fact that they do not reach far enough, 
that they never pierce to the region of 
faith or hope, that the ethical factor is 
ignored, and that they do not proceed from 


a sufficiently broad basis. There was a 
want of balance in Leopardi’s psychical 
structure. The region of the sense, the 
motive power of life, had never received 
its fair share of nutrition, or may have 
been too weak to take it; at all events it 
had never acquired the muscle of fact 
which would have enabled it to grapple 
with a tyrannous reason. It has been 
seen how his imagination magnified his 
misery until it reached the dimensions of 
universality and the region where a philo- 
sophical statement becomes possible ; how 
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his reason then stepped in and dogmatized 
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suffering or his fate; bending and using 


upon this single point, which to Leopardi | him for her own objects and interests 


appeared the only point. He analyzed 
his own aspirations for love, for life, for 
glory, and had no difficulty in finding that 
in his own case they failed to satisfy or to 
be satisfied. Proceeding beyond himself, 
but still following the same line of inquiry, 
he found it equally easy to conclude that 
for all men these aspirations are illusory ; 
for he persisted in considering objects of 
desire as ends in themselves, and he had 
grasped the true fact that the attainment 
of objects of desire will not satisfy. A 
theory of compensation for pain, or the 
possibility of converting pain, of using it 
as a force, never entered into his scheme. 
He ignored the ethical aspect of philos- 
ophy, and he refused to apply any other 
measuring-rod to life than that of indi- 
vidual happiness and_ satisfaction — the 
things he most desired but least pos- 
sessed. 

In a letter to his friend M. de Sinner, 
Leopardi has indignantly protested against 
the explanation of his philosophical views 
by the peculiar circumstances of his own 
case. It hurt his pride to think that men 
should decline to recognize the universal- 
ity of his doctrines and regard them merely 
as cries of a wounded soul and a ruined 
life. But we need not deny universality 


to Leopardi’s conclusions as far as they 
go, while at the same time we give due 


weight to his circumstances. Leopardi 
had grasped and expressed, as no one else 
has done, a truth of life. Our only objec- 
tion is that one truth must not be taken 
for the whole truth. 

It is not easy to summarize the philos- 
ophy of Leopardi. Itis scattered through 
all his work ; every page is steeped in the 
emotion of its sombre conclusions; but 
nowhere is it stated precisely. The poems 
and the “ Operette Morali,” however, con- 
tain the pith of Leopardi’s views. The 
““Operette Morali” are a series of dia- 
logues, almost invariably treating of hu- 
man unhappiness. Leopardi himself is 
usually one of the interlocutors under 
some fictitious name, just as he is the 
Consalvo, or the Brutus, or the Sappho of 
the poems. In these works we get a pic- 
ture of the author under various moods of 
feeling, drawn with his admirable clear- 
ness andtruth. Leopardi’s own emotions 
are magnified until they fill the sphere of 
existence and return upon the reader with 
the power of universal aspects of human- 
ity. 

mee, in his view, is a power superior 








which are not his. This doctrine is illus- 
trated by the story of the Icelander, who, 
learning early in life that positive happi- 
ness was unattainable, determined to 
secure the negative happiness of tran- 
quillity. For this purpose he gave wa 

on every point to all his neighbors; ob 
fending no one, thwarting no one. But 
the more he yielded, the more they en- 
croached, and threatened to rob him of all 
he possessed. He therefore abandoned 
the dwellings of men, and built a hut on 
the slopes of Heckla. But here nature 
proved as cruel a foe as ever mah had 
been. Earthquakes overthrew his house, 
snow broke down the roof, torrents swept 
him away, frost nipped and fire burned. 
It was the same in every climate and in 
every zone. Nature was always his foe; 
nor could he fly from her as from his other 
enemy, man. At length, after endless 
wanderings, he found himself alone in the 
middle of Sahara. Before him, far across 
the sand, leaned the bust and head of a 
woman, huge and prone upon the earth. 
At first he thought it was some colossal 
sphinx, but on drawing nearer he saw that 
it was a living woman. Her countenance 
was both terrible and grand; her hair 
and eyes of deepest black ; and she looked 
athim fixedly. It was Nature, from whom 
he had fled all his life. They talked, and 
the Icelander asked Nature why she is so 
cruel to man whom she has created and for 
whom she is responsible. Then Nature 
answered: “You seem to have forgotten 
that the life of this universe is a perpet- 
ual cycle of production and destruction. 
The two are bound together in such a way 
that each continually serves the other, and 
thus the world is maintained.” ‘ Yes,” 
replied the Icelander, “I have heard all 
philosophers say the same. But since 
that which is destroyed suffers, and that 
which destroys feels no pleasure, and will 
itself presently perish, tell me —what 
no philosopher has ever told me —for 
whose happiness or gain does this miser- 
able life of the universe exist, preserved 
through the death and destruction of all 
things which compose it?” Before Na- 
ture could make answer, two lean and hun- 
gry lions tore the Icelander in pieces and 
ate him, and so preserved their lives for 
that day. Others, however, affirm that a 
whirlwind swept across the desert and 
buried the Icelander under a noble mau- 
soleum of sand. Whichever tale be true 
the vital question goes echoing down the 


and indifferent to man; careless of his| empty spaces of this Sahara of specula- 
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tion, and dies away unanswered. Leopardi 
would not venture on any reply. 

All existence is miserable, not only 
through the hostility of nature but in its 
very essence. As long as we exist we 
desire happiness, and happiness is unat- 
tainable. It is not a thing, but an illusion. 
Yet life can be made endurable by illu- 
sions of happiness; and they belong to 
youth, they are “the blessed flame of 
youth,” and die with it. Or it can be 
made endurable by absolute pain and suf- 
fering, which induce us to think well of 
past moments when these were absent, 
and to look forward to release from them 
as to a positive pleasure, which, of course, 
it is not. Each aspiration of humanity 
when brought to the touchstone of expe- 
rience proves illusory. Parini demolishes 
all hopes of permanent glory. Theo- 
phrastus on his death-bed inveighs against 
fame. Brutus declares virtue an ignis 
Jatuus. Giacomo’s own life demonstrated 
the illusion which underlies love. The 
human race is utterly corrupt and vile. It 


always was so, and continues to be so, as 
Prometheus found to his cost. Ata prize- 
giving in the city of Hypernephelus, Pro- 
metheus felt aggrieved that, while Vulcan 
received areward for an excellent pot he 
had made, man, Prometheus’s invention, 
did not win even a word of praise. 


He 
backed the excellence of his creature 
against Momus for a large sum; and the 
two went down to earth to settle the bet. 
In America they lighted on a village of 
cannibals; in India on a suttee. “ Wait 
a moment,” cried Prometheus, “ these are 
not civilized men.” They went to Lon- 
don and followed a crowd into a house 
where a wealthy man had just shot his 
children and then himself, and bequeathed 
a dog toa friend. Prometheus paid the 
et. 

But man being utterly vile, and with no 
hope of redemption, nature hostile, and 
existence misery, why not commit sui- 
cide? The question is argued out in two 
dialogues —‘* Porphyry and Plotinus,” 
and “ Tristan and a Friend ” — with rather 
less than Leopardi’s usual precision and 
acuteness of idea. The chief reason 
against suicide is, of course, the terrible 
doubt that we may not be annihilated ; that 
the sleep of death ~~ possibly imply 
dreaming. Plato is to blame for having 
robbed death of its sweetness by suggest- 
ing such doubts. Leopardi was not of a 
mind with Sir Thomas Browne when that 
sturdy philosopher said, “I do not so 
much fear death as I am ashamed of it.” 
That is the remark of a man who bases 
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his philosophy on life itself. Leopardi’s 
pessimism could lead to no other conclu- 
sion than annihilation; and the doubt as 
to the possibility of annihilation is its 
weakest point. if annihilation is impos- 
sible the whole of the pessimistic teach- 
ing, from Cakya-mouni to Hartmann, falls. 
The pessimist must invert St. Paul’s text 
and say, If Christ be not dead then are we 
of all men most wretched. This dialogue 
closes with a noble speech by Plotinus, 
dwelling on the need and the duty of liv- 
ing. 

Let us live, my Porphyry, and comfort one 
another; let us not refuse to bear that portion 
of human pain which destiny has allotted to 
us. Rather let us see to it that we hold one 
another company; encouraging one another 
on our way, and lending a hand of succor one 
to another. And sowe shall conclude as well 
may be this labor of life; which without doubt 
sha]l not be long. And when death comes, 
then we shall never grieve for it; and more- 
over in these last moments our friends and 
companions shall comfort us; and this thought 
shall be for cheer to us that, though we be 
spent, they many times shall recall us to their 
am nor ever cease to think of us with 
ove. 


There is a sweet and gentle note of 
resignation in this passage that makes us 
wonder whether there were not some qual- 
ities of patience and affection in his heart 
which Leopardi had not sounded to their 
depths. But the impatient tone breaks out 
once more in the next dialogue ; and Tris- 
tan cries that man is made a cuckold by 
life and nature, who are faithless to him, 
though he persists in loving. Yet this 
dialogue, too, ends ina noble strain of ac- 
quiescent waiting for death, which might 
have been written by some monk in his 
cloister of Vallambrosa or Alernia. There 
is no finer passage in Leopardi’s work 
than this last speech of Tristan’s: “ To- 
day I envy none; nor wise nor foolish; 
nor great nor small ; nor weak nor power- 
ful. I envy the dead ; and with them alone 
would I change my state. If death shall 
come to me I will die with such tranquil- 
lity and content as though I had never 
known another hope or desire upon earth.” 
These are the phrases of a monk’s aspira- 
tion, thrown out, not towards a future 
heaven which lends them all their mean- 
ing, but cast upon a void where neither 
hope nor despair nor any human emotion 
finds a place; the last stretchings of the 
soul’s arms to clasp a substance, inclosing 
nothing but empty air. 

Making all allowances for the influence 
of his misfortunes, Leopardi seems to 
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have erred in adopting too rigid a point of 
view. There is something unphilosoph- 
ical in the attitude of his mind; in the 
narrow and microscopically accurate ex- 
amination of individual moments, emo- 
tions, aspirations, while ignoring their 
relation to the whole in which alone their 
real value is to be found. He would not 
see that nothing makes man feel the iron 
hand of necessity but resistance; nor, 
when that hand pressed heavily upon him, 
would he take the door of escape and con- 
vert “ You must” into “I will.” Yet at 
the close of the “ Ginestra,” the last words 
he ever wrote, Leopardi recants his atti- 
tude of pride, and retires to a position, 
not of acquiescent will, but of silent sub- 
mission, wrung by force of over-mastering 
destiny. The delicate broom blowing on 
the barren slopes of Vesuvius, is his pat- 
tern and his text. It grows where the 
lava stream will some day surely flow; 
and when that comes — 


Piegherai 
Sotto il fascio mortal non renitente 
I] tuo capo innocente: 
Ma non piegato insino allora indarno 
Codar damente supplicando inanzi 
Al futuro oppressor: ma non eretto 
Con forsennato orgoglio inver le stelle. 


Ma piu saggia, ma tanto 

Meno inferma del uom’, quanto le frali 
Tue stirpi non credesti 

O dal fato o da tue fatte immortali.* 


It is in Leopardi the artist that we find 
the most complete expression of the whole 
man. His art was his master passion; 
and in studying that we are brought into 
closest contact with the very self of the 
poet. The technique of his art had fas- 
cinated him in earliest boyhood ; his let- 
ters are full of eager criticism on methods 
of writing, on the value of words, and the 
capabilities of language. He is an artist 
of minute fastidiousness ; and demands 
from his audience that close attention 
which he himself bestowed on every word 
and phrase. His vein is not full to over- 
flowing, bursting out against his will, and 
regardless of form, as in poets like Byron. 
There is an inherent delay in his process 
of composing. Leopardi knew himself 
thoroughly, and this characteristic had 
not escaped his notice; he even talks of 


* “Then shalt thou bow beneath the fatal load, with 
no resistance, thine innocent head, not bowed before in 
vain and cowardly supplication unto the coming tyrant, 
nor yet held star-high in madness of pride. But wiser 
far, and far less weak than man in that thou hast not 
thought thy tender leaves by fate or by thy power were 
made immortal.”’ 
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himself as possessing “a difficult and in- 
fecund nature.” A letter written by him 
to his cousin Melchiorri, explains his 
method of working in verse, and proves 
the elaborate attention he was willing to 
bestow upon form. “In writing I have 
never obeyed anything but an inspiration 
or frenzy ; and when that comes upon me, 
in two minutes I have cast the form and 
the distribution of all the parts. This 
done, I always wait until another moment 
of inspiration returns, which rarely hap- 
pens until after some months. Then I 
set myself to work on the composition, so 
slowly that it is impossible for me to finish 
even the smallest poem in less than two 
or three weeks.” Leopardi had only one 
subject, and that was ever present with 
him — was, in fact, himself. What he 
had to wait for was the inspiration of style, 
not the inspiration of thought. As a poet 
he made the conclusions of his philosophy 
serve as the theme of his song. The con- 
clusions themselves, however forcible they 
may be, are of secondary importance when 
compared with the manner in which they 
were expressed. We have seen how these 
conclusions were reached through feeling, 
imagination, and reason. There was some- 
thing so fascinating in their coldness and 
their vast proportions, that Leopardi the 
artist at once perceived their ey as 
a subject. Cosmical ruin is hardly less 


stimulating to the poetic imagination than 
cosmical edification. 
But this subject of cosmical ruin would 


appear, at first sight, unmanageable. A 
poet of nullity seems like a contradiction 
in terms. The belief in the universal 
vanity and everlasting falsity of all we see 
and cling to, implies a renunciation of the 
usual poetic material, — the passions, the 
aspirations, the fulness and richness of 
life. By submission to his philosophical 
conclusions the poet limited the matter of 
his art to a single idea which possessed 
no other quality than that of cold and 
colorless form. And hence arises the 
difficulty experienced on first looking into 
Leopardi. The reader’s mind and emo- 
tions are undoubtedly influenced ; a mood 
is created; there is a strong hand upon 
him. And yet it is hard to say why he 
feels all this. Sympathy with human 
passion and action is not fostered; it is 
mocked. Instead of a rich and varied 
world there is a void presented to us. 
Beauty of individual things, beauty of the 
human form, beauty of character, beauty 
of nature, beauty which we expect the 
| poets to bring near to us is eliminated; 
and instead there is offered to us the pas- 
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sionless beauty of this frigid idea, “ter- 
rible, but dear.” 

Leopardi is undoubtedly an artist of 
the highest power. But what sort of 
artist? By the very nature of his subject 
and the character of his philosophy, he 
could not be a didactic poet. He could 
teach nothing. More logical than Cakya- 
mouni, than Schopenhauer, than Hart- 
mann, he saw that teaching implies a 
desire, though that desire be nothing else 
than the extinction of desires. He went 
with these philosophers in holding desire 
to be universal, and also synonymous with 
pain; but as a remedy, he has nothing to 
propose, for he knew that any remedy 
must imply some conception of a final 
cause, and therefore must admit the ideal ; 
and his iron reason, in its perpetual and 
angry contest with his imagination, re- 
fused to nod to any ideal. Nor could 
Leopardi be a dramatic poet, for two 
reasons. His external circumstances pre- 
vented him from ever acquiring an inti- 
mate knowledge of men in action and 
passion; while his dogmas cut at the root 
of actions on the score of their futility, 
and mocked at passion on the score of its 
falsity and its illusory nature. Yet the 
tragic note is not wanting in Leopardi’s 
attitude and work. In this respect he 
resembles Lucretius, whose great poem 
he once thought of continuing. In both 
these poets there is one element of the 
tragic, a sense of the gigantic forces 
against which man must combat, and 
which will overwhelm him all the same. 
But the other factor, the struggling human 
heart, is absent. Itis useless to paint a 
conflict where the issues are inevitable ; 
where all the virtue displayed by one of 
the actors is doomed to have no effect 
upon the result. There must be an ethi- 
cal outlet. A tragedy is meaningless un- 
less the possibilities of victory depend on 
the action of the combatants. In short, 
it requires two to make a tragedy; and 
Leopardi sends only one actor on the 
stage. 

In neither didactic nor dramatic poetry 
did Leopardi attempt to work. But he 
believed that he possessed satiric quali- 
ties. The Greek satirists attracted his 
attention during his student days ; and he 
had translated Simonides and the Batra- 
chomyomachia of Homer. His longest 
original poem is a continuation of the 
Batrachomyomachia from the point where 
Homer ceases. It is a satire on the polit- 
ical condition of Italy; the patriots, the 
Austrians, and the papal government all 
figure in the poem. But the same reasons 
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which prevented Leopardi from attempt- 
ing dramatic composition should have 
stayed his hand here. He did not possess 
sufficient knowledge of men; and it is 
upon a wide acquaintance with the world 
that satiric no less than dramatic poetry 
must be based. It is doubtful whether 
Leopardi really possessed the satiric qual- 
ities. Satire is ruined if it is not bold and 
intelligible; Leopardi is often obscure, 
and never bold. A dash of humor cer- 
tainly did exist in Leopardi’s character ; 
there is humor in the lines of his face and 
there was humor in the way in which he 
would meet distasteful company and talk 
with a rap on his box, a pinch of snuff, 
and a lift of the shoulders. He possessed 
too a sort of grim and bitter irony, wrung 
from him chiefly by his own despair, and 
a power of impatient and scornful invec- 
tive together with a minute sarcasm. But 
he used these rather as outlets for his 
misery than as qualities inherent in his 
composition which he could turn to ac- 
count in his work. Neither his humor 
nor his irony had that width and penetra- 
tion which would have made them of use 
to him as a satiric poet. 

Leopardi was essentially a lyrist. He 
is of those who learn in suffering what 
they teach in song. He was made a poet 
by his own suffering; his subject and his 
field of observation is himself. He could 
not, therefore, be other than a lyrist. It 
remains to be seen what qualities he pos- 
sessed within the lyric region. Remem- 
bering always that the burden of his song 
was the perpetual hostility of the natural 
powers to man, universal vanity, cosmical 
unhappiness, we see that there is the play 
of a powerful imagination in the very con- 
struction of this idea, It is the imagina- 
tion that gives form to this conception, 
which in itself threatens to become cha- 
otic. The imagination brings it within 
the region of art and renders it susceptible 
of receiving form. The vision of the com- 
ets speeding on their solitary way, bearing 
with them forever, in their aérial flight, 
the consciousness of misery ; or again, the 
colossal sphinx-woman Nature, couched 
in solitude on the sands of Sahara, are 
touches of the same imaginative power. 
But in Leopardi this quality differs from 
the vague, unoutlined vision of the north- 
ern poets, vast and undefined. He is 
Greek, not Gothic; sharp and lucid in out- 
line as a crystal; vast and yetdefined. It 
is the rare combination of these two quali- 
ties which give the note and the value of 
Leopardi’s imagination. It is not to be 
expected that, with a conception of life 
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which ignored details, and a theme which 
dealt with the very outskirts of existence, 
there should be room in Leopardi’s poetry 
for a rich and varied presentation of life. 
Yet, where it is necessary for his purpose, 
where he wishes to turn from woman’s 
beauty to her worthlessness, from nature’s 
calm and loveliness to human misery, 
where he desires to heighten his point by 
a rhetorical contrast, Leopardi can paint 
with minuteness, truth, and vigor, and in 
the manner of purest realism. This rhe- 
torical counterbalancing of emotions is so 
common a device of the poet that it will 
be sufficient to refer to three passages in 
proof of what is here advanced, the open- 
ing of “La Quiete,” the opening of the 
terrible poem “ Aspasia,” and the deli- 
cate “ Tramonto della Luna.” There is 
another power of presentation which we 
may expect Leopardi to possess, and 
which he does possess to a remarkable 
degree, —the power of presenting a mood. 
The majority of his poems are pictures of 
moods. The patriotic vein flows through 
the odes to Italy, on the monument to 
Dante, to Angelo Mai, and on his sister’s 
wedding. The splendor and the aspira- 
tions of patriotism ring through the intox- 
icating rhetoric of his verse. It is no 
wonder that the patriots welcomed him, 
and that Novara owed in part, to him, her 
battalions of volunteers. Or again the 


passionate love that never won a kiss, 
until too late, inspires the sorrow of “ Con- 


salvo.” The fury of love, rejected and 
mocked, rages in “ Aspasia.” The bitter- 
sweet remembrance of earliest love that 
dies ungrasped and unfulfilled, breathes 
sadness through “Le Ricordanze.” ‘The 
notes of despair, scorn, revolt, submission, 
sound upon every page. In Leopardi’s 
last poem, “ La Ginestra,” the smallness 
of man, the coldness of nature, the vanity 
of boasted progress, the abysmal gulf that 
waits for all, color the mood of his fare- 
well to life. 

It is moods that Leopardi presents ; but 
he presents them by no ordinary means. 
He presents them not by the thought, not 
by imagery, not by the contents of his 
poems ; but by language as pure language 
and nothing else. Leopardi extracts the 
mood out of nature, or out of the person- 
ality upon which he is dwelling, and im- 
poses it again upon his reader through the 
medium of his language. Leopardi is, 
(and, as we read him, we too become) Bru- 
tus sitting among the ruins of a life; or 
the Asiatic shepherd awake among his 
sleeping flocks, flinging the question of 
human destiny up to the wandering moon. 
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The direct presentation of pictures, all the 
plastic imagery of the poets, he leaves on 
one side; and in this sense he is a poet’s 
poet, and counts upon awaking the imagi- 
nation of his reader by creating the mood 
in which he himself writes. Leopardi is 
supremely an artist in words. He uses 
language as a vehicle for feeling and 
thought, not indirectly through the mean- 
ing conveyed, but directly through the 
sound, the weight, the cadence of his 
phrases. He trusts to modify his reader 
through his rhetoric; and therefore he 
ought to be read aloud if he is to achieve 
his full effect. It is in the very words, in 
the use and place of words, in the balance 
and force of phrase, that we must look for 
Leopardi; not in the thought, not in the 
meaning conveyed; for the poet by the 
force of passionate feeling has driven him- 
self through these into the very words 
themselves. This is the secret of his 
power. Poets, as a rule, modify as much 
by their thought as by their language ; and 
we are able to distinguish the one from 
the other, and to criticise their mutual 
propriety. Leopardi modifies us by his 
language alone. Emotion, thought, the 
whole creator is there, and not to be sep- 
arated from his language. The force of 
the man is in his singleness. He pos- 
sessed one subject which contained suff- 
cient truth to give it weight, and he 
possessed an incomparable style. The 
subject and the style were fused together 
by his artistic power; and the whole 
moves forward, fascinating, beautiful, 
deadly as a glacier, with the pure and 
crystalline form of its ice-falls and the 
terrible desolation of its moraines. 

These were the qualities which Leo- 
pardi possessed and this was the constitu- 
tion of his character when he went out 
into the world. We left him on the point 
of departure from Recanati, a full-grown 
man. The world which he sought could 
teach him nothing, for he did not come to 
it docile ; and all that remained of his life 
was merely one long demonstration of his 
own misfortunes. But he had not aban- 
doned the hope that he might find a wider 
sphere and a fuller life in the great world 
which he was about to enter; he still 
believed that he might find love and hap- 
piness among women. His letters to his 
brother Carlo prove how ardently he 
looked for this. But his ruined health, 
his empty purse, and his meagre person 
| placed him at serious practical disadvan- 
|tages. He had a worse enemy in his own 
|imagination. He had igealized women 
i and love; it was not possible that the fact 
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should answer to his preconception. “I 
have an absolute need of love, love, love, 
fire, enthusiasm, life. I think the world 
was never made for me.” But the love he 
cried for was never on earth. It was the 
“ dream-love,” which he himself describes ; 
some full and burning moment of all the 
faculties, which his imagination might 
picture but which he could never grasp. 
And so, as his conviction grew upon him, 
his letters on the subject ran coldly, or 
burst every now and then into fiery or 
bitter abuse, for which his misery must 
plead exculpation. 

Leopardi was not more fortunate in his 
efforts to obtain a place; and his*parents 
showed no signs of readiness to support 
him away from home. His mother said 
that his literature ought to be a “ mine of 
gold” for him. He steadily refused to go 
into the Church; and his determination 
rendered all the good offices of such pow- 
erful friends as Niebuhr and Bunsen un- 
availing. Consalvi, the cardinal secretary, 
put him off with promises which were 
never kept, and hopes which led to noth- 
ing. Before long he was anxious to be 
home again. Sick at heart, frozen with 
cold, weary of Rome and its hollow so- 
ciety, more than ever convinced that hap- 
piness was not for him, he looked back 
almost with affection upon Recanati. He 
tells Carlo that the only pleasure he has 
known in Rome were the tears he shed at 
Tasso’s grave: “they only know the joy 
of weeping for whom the fountain of tears 
has been a long time sealed.” 

In the middle of 1823 Leopardi returned 
home, and stayed there till June, 1825. 
He then left for Milan to fulfil an obliga- 
tion to the publisher, Stella. He passed 
through Bologna, which so pleased him by 
its quiet, its hospitality, and its society, 
that he wished to remain there perma- 
nently; but his contract with Stella 
obliged him to proceed to Milan. The 
work which he had undertaken consisted 
in preparing the plan and writing the in- 
troduction toa complete edition of Cicero. 
This piece of labor, little to his taste, he 
finished as soon as possible, and set out 
for Bologna ; but not before he had made 
an agreement with Stella, by which he 
was to receive ten scudi a month, and all 
his work to become the property of the 
publisher. With this miserable pittance, 
eked out by teaching Latin and Greek to 
two private pupils, Leopardi contrived to 
establish himself in Bologna. He was 
guided by a true instinct in selecting that 
city as his residence; for there he found 
two firm friends, Counts Pepoli and Pa- 





padopili (his divino amico he calls the 
latter), and he seems to have enjoyed some 
measure of happiness in the society of the 
Contessa Malvezzi. His letters about her 
show the truest touch of affection which 
he ever displayed for a living woman. 


The first days of our acquaintance [he 
writes] I passed in a sort of delirium and 
fever. We have never talked of love except 
in jest; but we live together in a friendship 
which is at once tender and delicate, with 
mutual interests and an abandon that is like 
love without its pain. She has a great esteem 
for me. In short, this friendship forms and 
will form a marked epoch in my life; for it 
has disillusioned me of my illusion, and has 
convinced me that there are really pleasures 
on the earth, which I had thought impossible. 


But even this last happiness failed him. 
Whether he was too exacting and demand- 
ed too much esteem, or whether the lady 
simply grew tired of him, we do not know ; 
but the day came when Leopardi received 
a note to ~ that the Malvezzi found his 
society no longer endurable, and he was 
thrust back once more into his abysmal 
despair, from which he emerged with 
heart estranged, and made bitterer than 
ever towards women. He found some 
consolation, however, in his reputation 
and success as a literary man. The peo- 
ple of Bologna welcomed him with enthu- 
siasm ; and he was invited to recite before 
one of the Bolognese academies. A book- 
seller also undertook the first complete 
edition of his poems, which bears the date 
of 1826 with a portrait. But his health 
suffered from his poverty and the cold of 
that rigorous winter. He was unable to 
use a fire owing to an inflammation of the 
bowels; and for weeks he was compelled 
to lie in bed, or to work in a sack stuffed 
with feathers. His eyes were somewhat 
better ; but there can j no doubt that the 
winter morths at Bologna did him serious 
harm, and he had the bitterness of know- 
ing that the one place where he had as yet 
found some content was barred to him for- 
ever by his health. 

In 1826 Leopardi returned home. He 
was decidedly weaker, and he found Re- 
canati more intolerable than ever. He 
shut himself up in his own rooms; and, 
as he says himself, “ the first time I shall 
have been out of doors will be to-morrow, 
when I get into the carriage to go away.” 
He was at Florence when Stella published 
the “ Operette Morali” in Milan. These 
dialogues appeared almost contemporane- 
ously with Manzoni’s “ Promessi Sposi,” 
and immediately secured a high reputation 
for their author. They were the cause of 
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Leopardi’s first recognition and accept- 
ance by the Italian public at large, and 
his company was eagerly sought by the 
Florentine society. 


him a delightful moment. IIl-health, his 
constant and malignant enemy, pursued 
him here more cruelly than at Bologna. 
His eyes troubled him so much that he 
was obliged to sit for days together in a 
darkened room; indigestion and tooth- 
ache kept him in perpetual misery. The 
doctors also began to discover symptoms 
of consumption. “ Certain itis,’ he cries, 
“that a dead man spends his day better 
than I do.” He determined to pass the 
winter at Pisa, and the mild climate of that 
Maremma city suited his health admira- 
bly. His letters are full of the delight 
and relief which he felt in the gentle airs 
of a perpetual spring. He speaks with 
pleasure of the promenade by the Arno, 
and of a certain favorite walk which he 
calls the “ way of remembrances, where I 
go when I want to dream with my eyes 
open.” Above all, at Pisa he could see 
the horizon. But the death of his brother 
Luigi and his father’s persistent letters 
called him back to Recanati much against 
his will. 

Leopardi’s head was now full of designs 
and forecasts for work ; zmong others with 


a plan for a dictionary of useless knowl- 
edge and of things which no one knows. 
But his health would not allow him to get 


beyond the titles. He must often have 
thought of his own remark, that no man’s 
life is long enough to allow him to com- 
plete his own career. Three or four 
poems are all that belong to the period of 
his last sojourn in Recanati. He left his 
home forever in 1830, and went to Flor- 
ence by way of Bologna. At Florence he 
found a warm welcome from his literar 
friends, whom the false report of his death 
had quickened into warm expressions of 
the loss which they believed that Italy had 
sustained. In 1831 an edition of his 
odes appeared, with a dedication to his 
Tuscan friends ; and he was subsequently 
elected a member of the Cruscan pee | 
emy. But no honors nor recognition could 
avail him now. This dedication to his 
Tuscan friends is in reality Leopardi’s 
farewell to literature. He felt that his 
course was finished; what remained of 
life would only be a race against death. 


And then [he writes] when twenty-eight 
years old I lost everything; and this time, I 
well believe, forever. You must know that I 
was not able to read these very pages; and to 
correct them, I was compelled to avail myself 


But he had not the | 
power to enjoy what might have been to | 
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of other eyes and other hands. I lack the 
very power to grieve; and the magnitude of 
my misfortunes, of which I am deeply sensi- 
ble, forbids indulgence in laments. I have 
lost all. I am a stock that feels and suffers. 


His power of suffering was the last qual- 
ity to deserthim. And he was doomed to 
experience one last misery ; he fell hope- 
lessly in love, and found himself mocked 
and rejected. In anger and pain he left 
Florence for Rome, where he hid himself 
from all his friends, never once quitted 
his lodgings, and wrote the terrible poem 
“ Aspasia,” in which, with all the force 
and fury of wounded feeling, he laid bare 
what appeared to him the reasons why he 
never won a woman’s love. His devotion 
was given to the woman of his imagina- 
tion; not to the real woman before ‘him, 
whom his senses cheated him to regard 
as the incarnation of his ideal. And the 
real woman was not slow to perceive that 
it was not her but another that he loved. 
His rage and passion never found a finer 
rhetorical expression than in this poem, 
which closes the unhappy chapter of love 
in Leopardi’s life. 

Little more remains to be told. When 
Leopardi returned to Florence, the doc- 
tors pronounced against his passing the 
winter in that windy city. His friend 
Antonio Ranieri, whose acquaintance he 
had made in Florence, and who at once 
attached himself to the unhappy poet with 
a singular and noble devotion, offered him 
a home at Naples, and thither the two 
went in 1833, and there Leopardi lived 
with Ranieri, “whom nothing but death 
could part from him,” till 1837. The 
“ Pensieri,’’ the “ Tramonto della Luna,” 
the long satire of the Batrachomyomachia, 
and that terrible but splendid final word 
on life, “ La Ginestra,” were written either 
in Naples or in Ranieri’s country villa at 
the foot of Vesuvius. Leopardi seems to 
have been happier and more at peace now 
than ever he had been before. No doubt 
ill-health had blunted the edge of his sen- 
sibility ; and the devotion of his friend, 
who never left him day or night, must have 
done much to make the close of life en- 
durable. He felt that he was near to 
death. In one of his latest letters, ad- 
dressed to his friend De Sinner, he says: 
“T feel the intensest desire to embrace 
you once more; but where or how may 
that be satisfied? I fear only in the 
meadows of asphodel.” 

He died in Naples on the-evening of 
| June 14th, 1837. The two friends were at 
| table, and the carriage was waiting at the 
' door to take them to their villa. Leopardi 
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suddenly complained of asthma—it was 
the dropsy attacking the heart—and 
asked his friend to fetch a doctor. When 
Ranieri returned, Leopardi was lying 
across the bed supported by pillows. He 
smiled, and Ranieri took him in his arms. 
Then Leopardi looked up at his friend and 
said: “I cannot see you any more; open 
the window; let me see the light.” 
Settembuni, in his “ Ricordanze,” tells 
how Ranieri, with difficulty, rescued his 
friend’s body from the common grave 
where the victims of cholera were buried. 


His friend Antonio Ranieri told me what 
difficulty he had to find a place where he might 
bestow the remains of this great man. No 
priest would allow the corpse inside his 
church. Ranierispoke to several ; but always, 
‘*No!’’? Some one suggested the priest of 
San Vitale as a man of wide sleeves and a 
glutton for fish. Ranieri was off to the fish 
market; bought mullet and cuttles, and sent 
a handsome present to the priest, who let him- 
self be persuaded, and gave a lodging to the 
body in the outer wall, hard by the door of 
the church. So for a few fish, Giacomo Leo- 
pardi found a grave. 


Ranieri raised a tablet to his memory, 
carved with the Christian cross and Mi- 
nerva’s owl; while Giordani wrote his 
epitaph. Among other memorials of his 
friend, Ranieri has preserved his features 
in a mask taken after death. The profile 
is beautiful, with a powerful forehead, and 
delicate lines about the brow, nose, and 
lips; the upper lip is extraordinarily 
sweet, and we may well believe that Leo- 
pardi had a lovely smile. 

Much of the interest awakened by Leo- 
pardi’s life and work is due to the vivid 
exposition of a peculiar temperament. 
He is the most direct, the most powerful, 
the most concentrated, but at the same 
time the most rigidly limited, and least 
widely human, of all the poets in whom 
the malady of the age became vocal. His 
was a “stillborn philosophy, incapable of 
progress and destructive of life; but he 
possessed the style of an athlete in which 
to express the conclusions of his sombre 
genius.” These conclusions were wrung 
from him by his own individual suffering 
upon which he fixed an immovable regard. 
They are, in fact, himself; and hence 
come the lucidity and force of the man. 
His singleness of view, and the interpene- 
tration of his philosophy and his style, 
oes Leopardi with the power of showing 

imself, and imposing his mood on others. 


In him there reigns something of the 
calm, the monumental force and coldness 
which belong to forms of ice and snow 
among the upper Alps. H. F. Brown. 





From Temple Bar. 
NINA, 
A STORY OF THE UPPER ENGADINE. 
CHAPTER I. 
A DISTURBING ELEMENT. 

THERE is a small village in the Grisons, 
situated between the lakes of Sils and 
Silva Plana, through the midst of which 
flows the impetuous Fexbach, and oppo- 
site to which stretches the Albula chain 
with its bare limestone peaks. 

Some years ago, before St. Moritz and 
Pontresina had become annually invaded 
by the English, the sole accommodation 
to be had in S—— was that of a second- 
rate inn, excepting the pastor’s abode, 
where travellers might be entertained if 
they chose. This inn was a substantial 
house, built of cembra timber, which ex- 
posure to severe weather had turned a 
rich black, and contained a ground floor 
and hay-grange, with a stable to hold half- 
a-dozen cows and a couple of horses. 

There was a picturesqueness about the 
projecting roof and the floral patterning 
of the window-panes which the glowing 
tones of evening threw into fine relief, and 
to which the full blue of the hills to the 
left against a magnificent sunset sky 
formed a noble background. 

Over the wooden balcony which skirted 
the house leant a young girl; while just 
beneath her stood a man in the costume 
of a guide, to whom she was listening, 
half coyly, half willingly. 

“See here, Nina,” he said, holding up 
to her a bunch of small, white-leaved flow- 
ers tinged with red, and speaking in Ro- 
mansch. “I got these glacier flowers for 
you yesterday, because I once heard you 
say you would like to have some.” 

“ Yes, I believe that I did once say so,” 
she observed carelessly, as she bent down 
to take the flowers from his hand. Then 
her manner suddenly-changing, she added 
prettily, “ Thank you, Christian. It was 
very kind of you to remember my wish.” 

“ Do not call me kind,” he expostulated 
earnestly. “ You know I could never for- 
get anything I had once heard you say; 
every word that you utter is precious to 
me, Nina.” 

At this she looked grave, though he 
could see that she blushed slightly. 

“TI love these flowers,” he continued 
ardently, “because they remind me of 
you, with your pale face, and the faint 
flush on your cheeks, and the rosy lips. 
For though you look so soft and delicate, 
yet you are hardy and able to thrive in 
our cold climate, as these blossoms do 
amid the snow and ice. If taken away to 
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a warmer land, they would fade and die ; 
and you, Nina, are our glacier flower — 
you must never be transplanted from the 
soil on which you were born.” 

“ That is quite along speech, Christian,’ 
she said with a low little laugh — “ where 
did you learn it all?” 

“It came into my head yesterday, when 
I was on the glacier with the English gen- 
tleman from Pontresina. He belongs to 
a great climbing-club, and is a wonderful 
climber considering the flat country from 
which he comes. But as he talks very 
seldom, I have plenty of time for my own 
thoughts —and I am always thinking of 
you, Nina.” 

Again she blushed, but did not speak. 

“The gentleman,” pursued Christian, 
“wants to ascend all the mountains in the 
district, and has engaged me to go with 
him as guide, so I shall have plenty of 
work on hand. I am glad of that, for 
work brings money — only, Nina, I very 
rarely see you now, and that is hard. 
From the cry of the marmot this morning, 
and that clear light yonder over the Ma- 
loja, I predict fine weather to-morrow — 
and to-morrow is Sunday! If -——” 

Here at once footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching, which neither had noticed until 
close upon them. They turned, to per- 
ceive a gentleman in knickerbockers and 
velvet coat, who carried a small knapsack, 
and was followed by a boy bearing along 
with some difficulty a bundle containing 
camp-stool, easel, and sketching umbrella, 
two or three small canvases, and other 
paraphernalia belonging to a painter. 

The stranger, who had already scruti- 
nized the pair, halted at the door of the 
hostel, and, addressing Nina in German, 
asked if he could be put up there for the 
night. 

As the girl disappeared from the bal- 
cony to consult her mother within doors, 
he directed his attention to the guide, who 
stood gazing at him in a somewhat rueful 
attitude, obviously chagrined at having 
his ¢é¢e-a-¢é¢e thus interrupted. 

After a mutual stare, and a few words 
interchanged relative to the weather and 
the different ascents to be made in the 
neighborhood, the painter was hailed by 
the landlady and retired within; while 
Christian withdrew to a short distance, 
where he waited for an hour or more in 
hopes of obtaining another word with 


? 


Nina, and gaining her approval of a plan | 
But his | 


he had devised for the morrow. 
patience went unrewarded ; for after the 
stranger had fixed upon a room, there 
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fort, which effectually prevented Nina 
from again presenting herself on the bal- 
cony. 

In those days guests rarely abode at 
Die Rose, though tourists occasionally 
made excursions thither for the day, and 
travellers sometimes paused there to rest 
a while, before they started on their pas- 
sage over the Maloja. Nevil Langdale, 
therefore, although a stranger, felt him- 
self to be comparatively ex famille, when, 
having partaken of a substantial repast, 
during the progress of which he had 
rushed into a sudden intimacy with his 
landlord — one of those intimacies which 
his winning manners and easy address 
enabled him to contract at will — he was 
invited by the latter to enter the inner 
room, in lieu of spending a solitary even- 
ing in the Saad, 

Franz Feder was as courteous a host as 
he was an independent and honest Enga- 
diner, with a certain calm dignity in 
his demeanor which indicated the man 
of property. Property acquired — every 
Klafter of it—not by hereditary trans- 
mission, but through individual exertions, 
and of which he was justly proud. He 
had been a successful chamois-hunter in 
his day, and was now an elderly man with 
good features, grey hair, and massive 
frame. 

He offered Langdale the seat of honor 
near a cembra fire, which burnt clear and 
smokeless, and on which was boiling a 
mess of polenta that his wife was stirring 
with a stick. 

Two or three villagers were sitting in a 
corner of the room, playing at cards by 
the light of a chip of cembra, and drinking 
schnapps the while. Nina’s spinning- 
wheel stood in the other corner, but she 
herself was absent. Sundry boys of vari- 
ous ages entering the room at intervals 
quickly withdrew at sight of the stranger ; 
only one, the youngest, and apparently the 
darling, kept revolving in perpetual mo- 
tion round the spot where his father sat, 
with a short pipe in his mouth, on the 
opposite side of the hearth. 

Langdale followed the example of his 
host, and taking out a fragrant cigar, he 
began to feel thoroughly at his ease. 

When Nina returned, she sat down 
silently to her spinning, and from his po- 
sition he could watch every movement of 


| the pretty, slightly bent head and graceful 


figure, while she remained perfectly un- 
conscious of his criticising gaze. As he 


, listened to the father’s long-winded de- 
; | scription of an adventure with an ante- 
were preparations to be made for his com-i lope, the preserved head of which he 
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promised to show his guest, Langdale was 
meanwhile cogitating upon the probable 
fate of the daughter, by whose dawning 
beauty he had been greatly impressed at 
first sight. 

Was that tall, sunburnt fellow the girl’s 
sweetheart? he wondered. And if so, 
what a pity that such delicate loveliness 
should be wasted upon a mere unedu- 
cated Swiss guide! How much he would 
like to transfer to canvas the lineaments 
of this Engadine belle! He would cer- 
tainly make an attempt to doso, and if the 
plan proved feasible, would prolong his 
stay in S until the portrait should be 
completed. 

Meanwhile Franz Feder’s story had ar- 
rived at a satisfactory conclusion, and the 
boys had been compelled through hunger 
to appear and claim their supper. 

Nina rose from her corner, and served 
out to each a portion of polenta, which 
was eaten with cheese or butter. Then 
the card-players broke up their game, and 
approached the fire, as if to take leave. 

“The flowers are in rare bloom this 
year,” the host was saying. “ Christian 
Maas has been telling me that the gentle- 
man who employs him at present, wishes 
greatly to take back with him to England 
a nosegay of pinks from Celerina; but I 
say he will find it a case where gold ceases 
to be gold, for it will hardly get him what 
he wants.” 

“And so that tall, awkward fellow to 
whom I saw you speaking is Christian 
Maas, the guide from Pontresina,” Lang- 
dale observed to Nina. “Is he your 
sweetheart?” he suddenly asked her, with 
a smile which robbed the question of half 
its bluntness. 

“Yes — no—that is, I believe so!” 
stammered the girl, unexpectedly covered 
with confusion, and lowering her eyes so 
that she need not encounter the laughing 
blue ones of the stranger. She was amazed 
at her unwonted embarrassment — but 
still more was she astonished at her own 
stupidity, in never having discovered 
Christian’s awkwardness before. 

“ Ah, well,” returned Langdale, rather 
enjoying her blushes, which the bright 
firelight clearly revealed, “ where there is 
so much uncertainty, I should rest pretty 
sure that one heart remains untouched.” 
But the latter part of this speech must 
have been uttered solely for his own grat- 
ification, Nina having sought refuge with 
her mother, whom she now helped to clear 
away the cooking utensils. And as the 
room was by this time vacated by all save 
the family, after a few further words with 
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his host, Langdale also retired for the 
night. 


CHAPTER II. 
UNDER A CHARM. 


“THEN I will paint you going to 
church,” said Langdale, “if you would 
like it best. Just take this book in your 
hand, and a rosary would come in exceed- 
ingly well.” 

*“ No, no— not that!” exclaimed Nina 
in a low voice, for she belonged to the 
Swiss Reformed Church, and held very 
decided tenets of her own for one so 
young. 

She was standing in the garden behind 
the house, upon her head a large old-fash- 
ioned black beaver bonnet, showing a lin- 
ing of pale a plush, with black 
ostrich feathers sweeping round it; over 
her shoulders a small black silk shawl, 
edged with a gold border, and crossed on 
the bosom, where a bunch of Edelweiss 
contrasted its velvety whiteness. Long 
gold earrings and antique rings completed 
the picture, which was truly a charming 
one for the eyes of any artist to rest upon. 

So thought Nevil Langdale, and con- 
gratulated himself upon having obtained a 
model after his own heart. He had not 
only persuaded Nina to stand for him, but 
she had coaxed her mother into lending 
her some of those wonderful family heir- 
looms, more than a century old, in which 
she was now attired. 

This was already the fourth sitting, and 
Nina, having conquered her first shyness 
in regard to the Englishman, had at length 
begun to rank him among the number of 
her friends. There was, however, a fas- 
cination in Langdale’s superiority to these, 
that gave him unlimited sway over the 
simple girl’s still unformed mind, and that 
made it perilous, had she but known it, to 
permit him to stand even on the footing of 
a friend. 

It was one of those intensely brilliant 
days, common during summer in the 
Engadine. Every mountain and glacier 
stands out sharp and clear; the deep blue 
of the sky is reflected in the greener blue 
of the lakes, where the surrounding pines 
throw shadows of a delicate green, and 
over the surface of which myriads of parti- 
colored insects disport themselves in the 
sun, Clematis, primulas, saxifrages, and 
lilies make the grey rocks look gay with 
color; while the turf is strewn with 
flowers, and studded with clusters of the 
lovely Alpine forget-me-nots. These, alas, 
will soon have to perish by the scythe, for 
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the haymakers are hard at work, and the 
sweet scent of the new-cut hay is wafted 
to Nina by the breeze, so that she almost 
feels guilty in standing idly here, while 
the rest are all toiling in the hot sun. 

“No,” she is saying in answer to a 
question from Langdale —“no, I was 
never farther than Chur in my life, and I 
don’t think I ever wished it. I love my 
home so well, the village and the moun- 
tains, and the clear refreshing air. Every- 
thing is beautiful here, no other place 
could ever be the same to me as my own 
dear Engadine.” 

“ Just throw the head back the least bit 
in the world, and look straight before you, 
please. I wonder what you would think 
of my English home, Nina,” he continued 
in the soft winning voice, which vibrated 
like music in the girl’s untutored ears. 
“ My parents live in a village as quiet as 
yours, with a little church not unlike the 
one we see close at hand, where my father 
is the pastor. But the whole place is like 
one beautiful garden; instead of these 
snow-capped mountains, we have fine old 
trees such as you can hardly even picture, 
Nina; and hop-grounds where the green 
hops are hanging in tendrils all over the 
poles; and pasture-lands, with the ripe 
corn moved by every breeze like the waves 
of the ocean—the vast ocean of which 
also you can form no conception, Nina. 
How astonished you would be to see the 
sea!’ 

“Christian tells me she began 
timidly, and then stopped, regretting the 
mention of her lover’s name; for though 
she could not at this moment perceive the 
effect of her words, she had noticed 
latterly that Langdale’s brow invariably 
clouded when she spoke of Christian. 
She could not divine the reason of his 
frown, but she guessed that some cause 
for mutual dislike must exist, between the 
polished gentleman and the rough, uncul- 
tivated guide. For had not Christian, 
before he went away three days ago, ex- 
pressed his decided disapproval of her 
standing to be painted by theartist? She 
had tried her usual plan of laughing at 
his serious way of taking everything; 
but somehow his parting words had left 
her with a feeling of vague uneasiness. 

“Well,” said Langdale, observing her 
hesitation, “let us hear what the guide 
says.” 

“Only,” she continued, “that some- 


” 


times when he has climbed to a great | 


height, the mountains here remind him of 
the sea as it looks ina storm. The snow, 
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he says, is like the foam, rising — oh, ever 
so high!” 

“Christian’s simile is a tolerably cor- 
rect one. A storm at sea is a grand sight 
—though Heaven forbid we should be 
exposed to it! You know I must cross 
the Channel, Nina, before I can get back 
to that little village we were speaking of 
just now.” 

“ Do you always live there?” she asked. 

“Well, no—not always. I am very 
often in London—you have heard of 
London?” 

“Yes—and will you have to go back 
soon?” she questioned hurriedly, moving 
her head at once to look at him, and for- 
getting in her sudden fear all about the 
portrait. 

** Not until I have finished this,” he an- 
swered with a reassuring smile, and point- 
ing to the canvas on his easel. 

“Ah! I forgot,” she murmured apolo- 
getically, turning from pale to crimson as 
she again went into position. 

“T almost fancy you will be tired of me 
before then,” he observed carelessly — 
“for I must still have several sittings 
before my picture can at all do justice to 
its fair original. Let me see —perhaps 
by the time the cherries are ripe on this 
tree i 

“Why it never even flowers,” inter- 
rupted Nina with a smile, having recovered 
her composure — only, perhaps, she was 
a trifle paler, since the red had faded from 
her cheek. 

“ No cherries,” laughed Langdale, “ and 
notevenablossom! Well, your Engadine 
is a bleak and barren country, say what 
you will of its beauties.” 

He said this in a merry, challenging 
way ; he wanted to see Nina look happy 
again after that little ebullition of feeling, 
which had sent his spirits up with such 
marvellous rapidity. And it seemed that 
he had actually imparted to her something 
of his joyous mood, for her enchanting 
smile repaid him, as with her hazel eyes 
still fixed on the blue mountains beyond 
— “(Can all the cherries make up for color 
like that?” she asked. “You say there 
are no such mountains in England; is the 
sky then so blue as ours, to make every- 
thing light and clear? and are the lakes 
so green?” 

“Our sky is more often grey,” Lang- 
dale was obliged to admit; “and as for 
Father Thames —the river which flows 
through London,” he explained — “ why 
he’s generally murky and sometimes quite 


| black.” 
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“ Like our Lago Nero,” exclaimed the 
girl. “And then,” she continued trium- 
phantly, “where will you find such air? 
It is like the breath from the glacier, it 
gives life, health,contentment. You have 
no glaciers ; how can you enjoy life ?” 

“If glaziers are to constitute the chief 
attraction in life, then I must confess my- 
self beaten,” was the artist’s laughing re- 
joinder, ‘“ Nevertheless, I will maintain 
that we have much left to make life worth 
living, even in England. You must come 
— there some day and judge for your- 
self.” 

But Nina only smiled, blushed, and 
shook her head. If he had proposed to 
her a journey up to the moon, she would 
have thought it only a little less practicable 
than that she should ever visit England. 


CHAPTER III 
“TEBE WOHL— AUF WIEDERSEHEN.” 


SoME weeks had passed away and the 
summer was at its height —a rich, full, 
and glorious summer—had there ever 
been one like it before? Nina felt con- 
vinced there had not. 

Preparations were almost completed for 
the long Arctic-like winter which must ere 
long ensue; for already early snow had 
fallen, and the sun was fast losing his 
power. 

Meanwhile a great change had been 
creeping over Nina. Obviously paler and 
thinner, her large eyes looked out softly 
pensive from beneath her auburn tresses, 
and she wore a listless and abstracted air. 
Yet when Langdale was present, this lassi- 
tude was often exchanged for a restless 
gaiety, more truly pathetic than any dis- 
play of the melancholy which was con- 
suming her. 

Her mother attributed these fits of 
dejection to Christian’s frequent and pro- 
longed absences, due to various engage- 
ments; and besides, she believed the 
foolish fellow worried the poor girl with 
his unreasonable jealousy of the English 
gentleman. 

Perhaps Langdale had never lingered so 
unconsciously long over a small picture, 
as he did over his study of the pretty 
Engadinerin; moreover, it is certain that 
he had never before so thoroughly en- 
joyed his work. He found it acted like an 
inspiration, merely to take a glance at the 
delicate oval face, with its wonderful hazel 
eyes, and sweet sensitive mouth, that oft- 
times quivered beneath his gaze, as if the 
soul were being stirred by some hidden 
feeling lately ushered into life. 
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The days appeared to have flown to 
both artist and model, and now the last 
sitting was taking place. Nina knew that 
it was the last — which perhaps accounted 
for her drooping attitude, so that Lang- 
dale had often to ask her to throw bac 
her head and to raise her eyes from the 
ground. 

He himself felt sorely out of humor 
to-day, for he had just received letters 
from England, requesting his speedy re- 
turn; and the idea of being forced to 
leave S was thoroughly distasteful to 
him. He had been nearly forgetting that 
his sojourn there must inevitably come to 
an end; and now, it seemed almost im- 
possible to part from Nina without bring- 
ing matters to a crisis in one way or 
another. 

It was true that not a word of love had 
been spoken between them; but was not 
each continually reading the story in the 
other’s eyes, until there seemed nothing 
else in the world left them to say, or at all 
worth the saying ? 

If he had only known how it was to end, 
Langdale toid himself, he would never 
have remained here so long; and then, 
like all weak people, he took to blaming 
the adverse fate which had guided him 
thither, instead of justly imputing the se- 
quel to his own deficiency in a firm and 
manly will. 

He had fallen headlong in love, and he 
was truly miserable in consequence. Nina 
must be told of the unlucky tidings he had 
received —the sooner the better; but 
while he dreaded the effect of his disclos- 
ure, he was at the same time eagerly sur- 
— in what way she would be moved 

it. 

Mi Why so sad today, Nina?” he ven- 
tured to ask her, after a prolonged silence, 
during which he was mentally grappling 
with more than one knotty point. 

The girl started at hearing his voice, 
which broke in upon her reverie, and as if 
uncertain how to reply, murmured con- 
fusedly, — 

“They are saying in the village that 
mother has done very wrong to let me be 
painted —they say my face will be sold 
for money “ 

She ceased, blushing crimson — partly 
from vexation at having in her embarrass- 
ment made a random speech, and repeated 
the foolish gossip with which she had 
never meant to trouble Langdale. 

“You must not mind what they say in 
the village,” he returned consolingly. “If 
it will content thee, Ninachen, I will 
promise never to part with thy portrait. 
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And now,” he continued, “I cannot im- 
prove it further. Another touch, and I 
might unhappily lose all that I have been 
striving to obtain; a certain expression 
which lends to the picture its greatest 
charm — though it could never, under any 
circumstances, do thee proper justice, 
Nina. Come here and look at it.” 

Then as she came in obedience to his 
summons and stood in silence by his side, 
he went on: “I have not yet thanked you 
for your services, Nina, and must now do 
so at once. I am about to leave you very 
shortly — I have been recalled home.” 

He had intended breaking the news 
gently to her, but he was hurried on by 
his own pent-up emotion, which impelled 
him to be brief. 

“T am obliged to start for England to- 
morrow morning early,” he pursued, with- 
out looking at her. “I regret leaving 
S , where I have spent so many de- 
lightful weeks—and I am sorry to say 
good-bye to thee, Nina.” 

But the girl, as though she heard him 
not, was clutching at the easel near her 
for support, with a countenance deadly 
white and eyes dilated like those of a 
stricken deer; trembling excessively, so 
that she would have fallen, had not Lang- 
dale, horrified to perceive the effect of inis 
communication, sprung from his scat and 


quickly caught. her in his arms. 
“Nina!” he ejaculated passionately, 


“my precious one! 
comfort thee?” 

Then, as her agitation relieved itself in 
a flood of tears: “I have been so miser- 
able,” she sobbed. “Ah, you will not 
leave me! Say you will not leave me!” 
in that innocent pleading voice, which 
fairly went to Langdale’s heart. 

“ And what of Christian?” he interro- 
gated gently — partly to gain time, and 
partly because he was curious to see, if at 
being thus reminded of her absent lover, 
she would withdraw herself from his sup- 
porting arm, and stand aloof, perchance, 
in injured dignity. 

But, no! all her deep compassion for 
Christian could not shake the deeper in- 
tensity of this new-born and all-powerful 
love. 

“ He is nothing to me,” she murmured, 
still weeping wildly in an utter abandon- 
ment of grief. 

When Langdale heard her thus re- 
nounce her native sweetheart of long 
standing in favor of himself, carried away 
by the transport of the moment, he regis- 
tered a vow on the spot that he would 
break off an engagement formed before 


What can I say to 
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leaving England, and come back to claim 
his lovely Engadine bride. 

Still clasping her to his breast, he whis- 
pered soothing words in her ear ; assuring 
her repeatedly that though he was now 
obliged to leave her, he would be with her 
again in the spring — the joyful, mysteri- 
ous, beautiful spring. 

“ And then, my darling,” and his voice 
sank deep and low as he described all 
that should ensue upon that happy meet- 
ing ; and asked her if she could ever con- 
sent to quit her beloved Engadine for his 
sake. 

The girl’s tears had ceased to flow, and 
she grew gradually calmer. “I am not 
worthy,” was her constant refrain, until 
} poten 1 lulled such fears to rest by fer- 
vent declarations of enduring love. 

“T have nothing — not even a ring — 
to give thee, my Nina.” And for the first 
time he regretted that he never wore one, 
having always affected a contempt for 
jewellery as a man’s personal adornment. 
“Yet see here,” opening his folio and 
taking out a small sketch of his Kentish 
village home, one of those picturesquely 
idyllic spots in which our rural England 
abounds; “keep this,” he said, “as a 
pledge of my return. It is my home — 
and will one day be yours.” 

“And I,” she averred with tender 
solemnity — “I will give thee my prayers, 
by night and by day.” 

So they plighted their roth, unwit- 
nessed by mortal eye; the sun was fast 
sinking in the west, and the lovers knew 
that their short hour in Elysium had al- 
ready expired. It was not likely they 
would have another opportunity of — 
each other alone, and a farewell — too sa 
on Nina’s part to find any outward ex- 
pression — now took place between them. 
But before they parted, Langdale had en- 
joined the most urgent secrecy; and the 
weeping girl, trusting implicitly in the 
man whom she loved with all the fervor 
of a pure and ardent nature, had readily 
submitted to his behest. 


CHAPTER IV. 
REJECTED. 


A PERSISTENT drizzle was falling when 
early on the following morning Nevil 
Langdale departed from S . 

Very pale, though outwardly calm, Nina 
stood with her parents at the house door, 
watching the EZinspanner roll away 
wherein sat the painter, until it disap- 
peared round a corner of the road, and he 
was lost to her gaze. 
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“Come, child,” said her mother some- 
what sharply, as she returned to her in- 
terrupted occupation within doors, “ these 
English are generous enough with their 
money, but thy spinning hath suffered of 
late through the picture. And then the 
trouble of cooking for such a fine gentle- 
man! Ach/ endlich! Thank Heaven 
he’s gone! Some one else will be glad 
too!” she added in an undertone, doubt- 
less referring to Christian. 

None suspected all that Nina under- 
went on that memorable day, as the long 
weary hours crept on; each bringing with 
it that desolate sense of emptiness which 
must ever grow more empty as time 
teaches us to realize the magnitude of our 
loss. 

Late in the afternoon, when she found 
a respite from her duties, Nina wandered 
down the garden, and heedless of the 
rain, remained contemplating the spot 
which had grown so hallowed — where 
she had so often stood as model for Nevil 
Langdale. 

Yet even here it looked chill and com- 
fortless enough to-day, for hillside and 
mountain-top were obscured by mist, and 
only faint dashes of color glimmered 
through the rainfall. But if any voice of 


solace could penetrate the gloom of an 
atmosphere like this, it was epee | 


that of the little bird which sings wit 
such low vet vivid sweetness, deep down 
in every true heart that is capable of lov- 
ing. 

Nina was on her way back to the house, 
when she heard her name called, in ac- 
cents which she recognized as those of 
Christian. 

His fine features wore a disturbed ex- 
pression, he looked pale, even through his 
bronze, and his voice trembled with emo- 
tion, as he begged her to wait a few 
minutes and listen to what he had to say. 

Nina had not seen him for so long, mal 
was struck by his altered appearance ; as 
their old friendship was borne back upon 
her, and all his patient though rarely ex- 
pressed devotion, she wondered vaguely 
if his agitation could relate to herself; for 
she knew that, being unembarrassed by 
family ties, he had always made her his 
first consideration. She glanced into his 
troubled brown eyes, which were anxious, 
inquiring, like those of a faithful dog, and 
she trembled with apprehension of that 
which he had come to tell her. 

“ What is it, Christian?” she asked. 

Then he said that he wished to bid her 
good-bye before he set out on the longest 
and most dangerous expedition in the dis- 
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trict; the last one this year, for it was 
already late in the season. 

“T felt as if I must see you again,” he 
continued pleadingly, “for I cannot re- 
main any longer in this state of doubt. I 
have waited until all my patience is gone, 
and I could not let another day pass until 
Ihad heard the truth. It is not, Nina, that 
you are ignorant of how matters stand 
with me; you have known it for years. 
And now, I do not wish to hurry you, but 
oh, dear heart, just a word—one little 
word—to keep me from despair! It 
seems as if there were a chasm opening at 
my feet, and as if 1 must fall down, down, 
into its blackestdepths. Your hand alone, 
dear, can hold me steady, your voice alone 
can free me from this dreadful presenti- 
ment. And you, yourself, Nina, I firmly 
believe, will be safer, and in the end hap- 
pier, if you are in my keeping. Onl 
trust to me and, surely, my great love will 
teach me how to become worthy of such a 
treasure. I cannot talk much about these 
things — they are too deep, too solemn. 
But I simply ask fora little hope — some- 
thing to live upon until I come back— 
something to think of when on the far-off 
glacier, and in the lonely snow region. 
Speak to me, Nina— my precious one! 
— my glacier flower!” 

“1 cannot, Christian — I cannot,” Nina 
cried at length, her eyes filling with tears, 
and every fibre stirred within her. “ You 
do not understand what you ask ; it is not 
your fault, nor is it mine — but you must 
never talk to me like this again. I cannot 
tell you why, Christian — only that it is 
not right, and I must not listen to you— 
no, never again!” 

She kept repeating broken sentences of 
this kind, without daring to enter into any 
explanation; for after having promised 
Langdale that their engagement should be 
kept a secret, how could she break her 
word? Yet all the womanly compassion 
in her was aroused, as placing her hand 
on Christian’s, which lay passive and in- 
ert on the broken wall — “ Christian,” she 
exclaimed, while a burning blush suddenly 
mantled her beautiful face — “ dear friend, 
there has a thing come over me which is 
stronger than I; something which forces 
me to tell you that I can never be your 
Nina, and which bids me entreat you to 
try and forget me. Ah, yes, it will be far 
wiser to forget me; I was never half 
worthy of you, Christian. It is too late,” 
she murmured sadly — “alas, Christian, it 
is too late!” 

Meanwhile the guide stood as if trans- 
fixed, gazing blankly into empty space, 
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with a countenance out of which all sem- 
blance of life had departed. 

Struck by his motionless attitude and 
changed expression, Nina began inco- 
herently to entreat his forgiveness for 
anything she might have said to wound 
him. But he only turned away from her, 
groaning heavily. 

Then with a sudden impulse he caught 
hold of Nina’s hand, and, raising it to his 
lips, pressed thereon one long passionate 
kiss, so fierce that it seemed as if it must 
leave an indelible mark. 

“ How cold is this little hand !” he cried 
hoarsely — “ how tired and pale is the lit- 
tle face! Goin and pray, Nina!— go in 
and pray!” 

At once he released her hand, and the 
next instant he was gone. 

The poor girl’s nerves were already so 
highly wrought, that overpowered by 
Christian’s unwonted vehemence, he had 
no sooner left her than she forthwith burst 
into a passion of tears. She sought refuge 
in the house, where, reaching her own 
humble chamber and falling on her knees, 
she sobbed out disjointed petitions for her 
affianced lover, as well as for her rejected 
suitor — the two human beings with whom 
her fate had become so closely interwoven. 

And Christian meanwhile went on his 
way well-nigh despairing. How could he 
tell his darling that he had that very 
morning encountered her high-born lover 
in Pontresina, and that words had passed 
between them which he would now give 
his life to recall? How should he possi- 
bly guess that the girl’s feelings had be- 
come so seriously involved, as something 
in her manner and speech had just dis- 
closed tohim? The village gossips were 
right after all, when they warned him not 
to leave Nina for such long intervals, and 
prophesied that no good could come of 
those frequent sittings for her portrait. 
Even his own growing jealousy, which he 
had vainly endeavored to subdue, he now 
interpreted as a providential warning, 
through the neglect of which he had lost 
all that was precious to him on earth. 

But still more distracting to the simple- 
hearted fellow was the fear lest any fool- 
ish remark of his should prove the means 
of destroying that chance of happiness, 
which he was ready to stake his own to 
procure, for the maiden he loved. 


CHAPTER V. 


UNSHAKEN TRUST. 


CHRISTIAN had not overstated the truth 
when he hinted at the danger attendant 
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on his last expedition of the year. The 
weather continued unsettled ; but the En- 
glishman, whom he was still engaged to 
accompany, with characteristic reckless- 
ness had determined to achieve the ascent 
of the Piz B as a final triumph, before 
he returned, covered with glory, to his 
native land. 

Only one guide returned to tell the 
mournful result — but he was not Chris- 
tian Maas. 

The first part of the ascent had been 
made without any noteworthy incidents ; 
but during the latter part a mist came on, 
and they lost their way. Aware of the 
hazard thus incurred, they were moving 
very cautiously, all roped together, when 
they heard a noise like rushing water, 
and saw a mass of snow moving down 
towards them — which proved to be an 
avalanche. 

They were all carried away by it, and 
the narrator soon found himself at the 
bottom of a crevasse, the rope broken, 
and his comrades disappeared. He then 
managed with great difficulty to climb 
to the brink of the crevasse. Straining 
his eyes in vain, he shouted many times, 
but without receiving the faintest reply. 
There was naught to be seen around but 
snow —and he came to the heartrending 
conclusion that his companions must have 
been swept down some abyss, where they 
had doubtless perished. 

This was all that Nina could hear of 
her lover’s death; the rest was a blank, 
and would ever remaina blank. But often 
during the long wintry days that followed, 
did she —s picture the fearful disaster 
by which he had met his end; and ever 
in her mind’s eye arose the image of 
Christian, bold and unflinching, resigned 
even in the last dread extremity, but al- 
ways with those wild, reproachful eyes, 
which haunted her continually and filled 
her with remorse. 

Then as the weary winter drew to a 
close, the days lengthened, and the intense 
cold relaxed in severity, happier thoughts 
gained dominion over these distressing 
recollections, which they succeeded in 
partially expelling. 

The sweet spring-time, though of late 
arrival, and lacking many of those attri- 
butes with which we, of more genial cli- 
mate, are wont to associate the season, 
brought incomparable satisfaction to the 
inhabitants of this inclement region. 

Meanwhile Nina waited — still she wait- 
ed; at first patiently, hoping and believing 
that she waited not in vain, for the return 
of him whose presence would bring life, 
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with a renewal of all bright and youthful 
things. 

But as the days sped away, beginning 
in brightness and ending in gloom — pro- 
tracted disappointment began to do its 
work, and the gnawing agony of suspense 
soon took possession of her. 

Then spring merged intosummer. The 
Bergamasque sheep went up to their sum- 
mer pastures, attended by the picturesque 
shepherd in his tattered sheep-skin cloak 
and sombrero like hat. The bright azure 
of the sky was repeated in thick clusters 
of forget-me-nots which, with a variety of 
wild flowers, studded the turf on every 
side. Everything was gay, happy, and 
rejoicing; so poor Nina thought —ex- 
cepting her own sad heart, which could 
never know content again save through 
the return of her lover. 

All noted her ——— appearance and 
altered bearing, but they believed that it 
was Christian for whom she yet mourned; 
and while the village crones shook their 
heads, and prophesied that the girl would 
not be long in following her sweetheart, 
they highly extolled the fidelity that she 
evinced by this prolonged grief at his 
death. They had already forgotten the 
English painter, and no one would have 
believed that he was the one for whose 
sake Nina was fading away. 

Poor little glacier flower! must thou in- 
deed be torn from thy native soil before 
thou canst recover rest and peace? 

Yes; Nina was actually to journey to 
England — under very different auspices 
from those under which she had hoped to 
go thither; but still the fact remained 
that it was Nevil Langdale’s home, and 
that she might confidently look forward 
to meeting him there. Consequently, 
when Miss Planta — the daughter of one 
of the oldest aristocratic families in the 
Engadine — having heard of Nina’s mis- 
fortune, offered to take her as her maid 
to London, where she was about to spend 
some months, the girl eagerly accepted 
the post and welcomed the prospect with 
delight. 

In London, where he had told her he 
so often passed weeks together — surely, 
she should see him there. She would be 
ever on the watch, and, of course, would 
recognize him at a glance. And he — 
why, doubtless, he would find her out; 
even in a crowd he would be impelled to 
return her gaze—and then? Ah, the 
ecstasy of that recognition ! 

But even should they not have the good 
fortune to encounter each other thus, she 
could always make inquiries concerning 
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Nevil Langdale, the great and clever 
painter — every one would know him 
there, in his own metropolis. 

So the maiden comforted herself, and 
grew so comparatively cheerful that her 
mother ceased to bewail their approaching 
separation, believing that this visit to 
England was the very change needed to 
restore her child to health, after the sor- 
row she had so recently undergone. And 
besides, Nina would escape their terrible 
winter, which, in her fragile state, she was 
ill-fitted to endure. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT REST. 


LONDON was indeed bewildering to the 
unsophisticated Nina, who, knowing noth- 
ing of its size, had so confidently an- 
ticipated to find her lover there. Its 
immensity was simply appalling to eyes in 
whose limited vision unpretending Chur, 
with its small cathedral and old saint- 
legends, had appeared a town of most 
dignified dimensions. 

In these crowded, bustling thorough- 
fares — where every one looked so intent, 
and seemed in such a perpetual hurry, so 
different to the calm, leisurely movements 
which marked the ease-loving Engadiner 
—there was something terrible to Nina. 
As each day passed, her hopes grew 
fainter and fainter; for she felt that to 
meet the painter here, would be truly little 
less than a miracle. 

Still, whenever she accompanied Miss 
Planta to the Park, the shops, or some- 
times the opera— for she was treated by 
her mistress more as a confidential com- 
panion than as a maid—she was always 
on the alert; so that her senses became 
painfully sharpened and her nerves over- 
wrought by the constant strain. 

Often she would trace a fancied resem- 
blance to Langdale in the swinging gait or 
Saxon lineaments of some distant pedes- 
trian, and her heart would beat with wild 
expectancy; only to discover, as he ap- 
proached, that imagination had allured 
her into fresh disappointment. 

She could not be persuaded to exchange 
her homespun for any more seasonable or 
more fashionable costume ; for was it not 
the homely garb in which Langdale had 
first seen and loved her? And would he 
not recognize her in this, when, were she 
differently attired, he might probably pass 
herin the crowd? But still she never saw 
him —never even heard his name men- 
tioned ; until she began to wonder, almost 
resentfully, how the world could possibly 
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continue apparently so long oblivious of 
the existence of such a man. 

One incident did occur to assure Nina 
that the painter actually remained in the 
land of the living. Miss Planta took her 
once to the Royal Academy Exhibition ; 
and what should she discover there, among 
the bewildering multitude of pictures with 
which the walls were covered, but her own 
portrait! It was in one of the largest 
galleries, but hung —oh, so high, that it 
was a wonder she ever spied it out. Nina 
thought that hardly any one even seemed 
to notice it, and her indignation knew no 
bounds; not because it was her portrait, 
but because Langdale’s work should meet 
with so little appreciation in his own coun- 
try. 

So the summer passed away. Ah, what 
a contrast to the last one, spent in her 
own happy Engadine, surrounded only by 
those she loved —and above all, wit 
him! The prolonged suspense and grow- 
ing hopelessness were fast undermining 
an already enfeebled constitution. 

Her kind young mistress lamented over 
the obviously failing health of her favor- 
ite, while she secretly marvelled that a 
girl so young and so strikingly pretty 
should not have consoled herself ere now 
for the death of her first love. 

One day in autumn, Nina surprised her 
mistress by asking for a holiday, which, 
however — as het this time spoke En- 
glish tolerably woh, and had become 
acquainted to some extent with the topog- 
raphy of London— was readily granted. 
Whereupon Nina set out, carrying with 
her only Langdale’s sketch, on foot to 
Kent. 

This was her last desperate venture. 
She was afraid of the railways, and igno- 
rant of other means of conveyance ; there- 
fore nothing remained but to walk the 
distance. She had been accustomed to 
ramble for miles in her own bracing moun- 
tain air; and she fancied that Beechdale 
could not be very far from London, as 
Langdale had told her he went backwards 
and forwards so often. 

By making numerous inquiries she 
found herself at last on the right road, 
bound for the fertile valley of the Medway, 
though with naught to guide her, save the 
address scribbled by Langdale on the back 
of his water-color sketch. 

Then as she left London behind her, 
and entered regions which became unmis- 
takably rural, her heart grew lighter within 
her, and she got over the ground with 
considerable facility, Her mind was filled 
with the absorbing expectation of being 
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again with her lover; once more to see 
his handsome face, to hear his winning 
voice, to receive his astonished but de- 
lighted welcome, and evermore to be safe 
under the shelter of his protecting love. 
The very thought of such supreme bliss 
was too overpowering for mortal concep- 
tion; and her nerves thrilled and limbs 
trembled, as she realized that every step 
was bringing her nearer to Langdale. In 
this way, sustained by excitement, she 
walked for several hours without feeling 
either hunger or fatigue. 

But as evening advanced, and the sun 
sank lower and lower, the mysterious mel- 
ancholy of autumn, together with a sud- 
den access of exhaustion, conspired to 
depress her spirits and to slacken her 
pace. 

The road was now less frequented by 
vehicles and pedestrians, and at times she 
pursued her way quite alone. 

The sear and yellow leaves which kept 
falling from the trees, the chill northern 
blast which swept them in rustling heaps 
along the highway, all spoke of unutter- 
able sadness, of inevitable decay ; and the 
girl, susceptible to every outward impres- 
sion shivered with a dread of she knew 
not what. Her weariness and languor 
were increasing at every step, and she soon 
became aware, that, unable to walk ary 
farther that day, her next move must be 
to procure food and shelter for the night. 
She resolved to ask for these at the near- 
est village, the lights of which she could 
already discern at a short distance. 

Arrived there, she stopped at the first 
cottage, and inquired if there were an inn 
in the neighborhood. 

The good wife, who opened the door, 
replied in the affirmative, but added that 
it was a rough, noisy tavern, no place for 
a respectable woman. Then, evidently 
touched by the girl s pale face and wasted 
figure, she offered Nina a bed in her own 
small dwelling, which proposal was most 
thankfully accepted. 

After partaking of bread and milk, a re- 
freshment sorely needed, Nina retired to 
the tiny attic allotted her, where, utterly 
exhausted both in mind and body, she 
soon fell into a heavy sleep. 

She was awakened at dawn by the cock- 
crow, and rose at once, feeling little re- 
freshed, yet anxious to be once more on 
her way. 

When she descended to the kitchen, 
she found every one was already astir ; 
and after a few words with the kind cot- 
tager’s wife, who refused to take any pay- 
ment for her hospitality, Nina again set 
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out to walk the remainder of her jour- 
ney. 

The sky was still overcast, and its dull, 
leaden hue foretold a heavy rain. This 
morning her progress was necessarily 
slower, her aching limbs apprising her 
that they were incapable of making much 
further exertion, until she actually began 
to fear lest after all she should become 
too weak and tired to reach Beechdale. 

Sometimes she examined with a faint 
gleam of interest the chalk hills which 
were now common, the winding river, and 
the towns and villages which skirt its 
banks. 

She had hitherto met only with kind- 
ness and — but now, after she had 
perseveringly plodded some distance, and 
was forced to demand of a passing carter 
how far it yet was, and the nearest way to 
Beechdale, the man rudely mimicked her 
foreign accent, and, pointing to a mile- 
stone by the roadside, informed her 
jocosely, “ That would answer one ques- 
tion,” and as to the other, “ She must keep 
straight ahead.” 

Inexpressibly relieved to find that she 
had only four additional miles to accom- 
plish, Nina was wholly indifferent to his 
ridicule, and whereas before consulting 
the milestone she had been on the point 
of sobbing hysterically, her spirits now 
revived within her, and she stepped forth 
with a sudden return of strength and hope. 
If she were but once more with Langdale, 
she believed all her troubles would be 
over. 

The rally, however, was merely a tem- 
porary one; and her pace again flagging, 
the day was already advanced before she 
neared her destination. 

At length she could distinguish the grey 
church tower, the identity of which, upon 
referring to her sketch, she recognized at 
once. Yes, there it stood, close to the 
waters of the Medway; and also the wood 
behind, which, now bare and leafless, had 
been painted by Langdale rich in lux- 
uriant summer foliage. 

How her heart beat as, with faltering 
footstep and fast-ebbing courage, she ap- 
proached that longed-for goal; and lo! 
just as she entered the churchyard, 
through which it seemed she must pass 
before reaching the village, a momentary 
glimmer from the hidden sun _ broke 
through the leaden-colored sky, as if, she 
thought, to welcome her to Nevil Lang- 
dale’s home. 

Then, as a still more auspicious omen, 
the joy-bells suddenly rang out. Wild, 
clear, and jubilant, it seemed as if they 
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strove to drown the world’s discordant 
sadness in their harmonious clang. 

The church doors were next opened by 
a stooping, white-haired old sexton; a 
sound of voices was heard; and Nina 
quickly glided behind a huge marble cross, 
which stood removed from the centre 
pathway. 

It dawned upon her that this must be a 
wedding; and her first thought was, that 
Langdale might be one of the guests. She 
could not meet him in the midst of a gay 
company in her present travel-stained 
condition ; she would seek him when the 
wedding was over, and when he should be 
quite alone. So she hid herself, and 
waited for the procession to issue forth. 

Here they come! First, the school- 
children, who are strewing flowers in the 
way. Itis a grand wedding, this! And, 
see, there is the bride! Nina’s eyes rest 
upon her as, fair, young, tall, and stately, 
she steps forth on her bridegroom’s arm, 
a happy smile irradiating her blushing 
countenance —a _ lovelier vision, Nina 
thinks, than it has ever been her lot to 
witness before. 

But the bridegroom, how looks he? Oh, 
merciful Heaven, support her now! See 
how she starts, as her eyes rivet them- 
selves upon that well-known face, which 
is likewise smiling as if with glad content. 
One long, burning gaze, a faint cry, which 
happily is not heard amid the merry din, 
then she falls softly, gently, among the 
withered leaves, down on the grave be- 
hind the large white cross, of whose prox- 
imity she is still dimly conscious. Ay, 
let & lie there, beneath the shadow of 
the cross ; what other resting-place could 
she find, in this last agonizing extremity ? 
A single petition escapes from the lips of 
the prostrate unhappy one : “ Oh, my God, 
do thou bless them —let them be happy; 
but take me, merciful God, take me home 
to thy rest.” 

Soon all have departed, even to the last 
straggling school-children; and the rain 
which has kept off so long begins to fall 
in a steady downpour, soaking the yellow 
earth, the autumn leaves and the ancient 
mounds. 

“ By the way, Langdale,” whispered a 
poet friend who happened to be grooms- 
man on the occasion, when they were left 
alone before the breakfast, “ what about 
the pretty little Engadinerin, whose por- 
trait I admired so much, before it went to 
be ‘skied’ at the Academy? ” 

“Oh,” replied the painter half care- 
lessly, “her rustic admirer worked upon 
my feelings so powerfully, that I prom- 
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ised him never to see her — Of 
course I suspected that directly I was 
gone his previous influence would reassert 
itself; ‘Out of sight out of mind,’ you 
know. I suppose they will be married ere 
now ; but why talk of her to-day?” And 
he changed the subject abruptly, a sudden 
pang revealing to him that he had not so 
entirely forgotten Ninaas he had imagined 
to be the case. 

However, his passages with her be- 
longed already to the silent past, and 
Langdale always made a point of living in 
the present alone. Without doubt, the 

irl must by this time be happily married. 

t was quite absurd that her face should 
rise up in his memory at this moment, so 
clearly and distinctly vivid, as to shut out 
even that of his well-born bride —who 
was the daughter of a wealthy neighboring 
squire. 

All went merrily, and it was not until 
the speeches were in full swing that an 
interruption occurred. 

The poet had just risen to return thanks 
for the bridesmaids, when one of the men- 
servants whispered in Langdale’s ear that 
Tim Bolton, the old sexton, was without, 
and insisted upon seeinghim. Tim would 
not be quieted, added the man, until he 
had promised that he would deliver his 
message. 


With a gay laugh, and a few words of 
apology, Langdale excused himself for a 
moment, and hurried from the room. 

But arrived in the hall, one glance at 
the sexton was sufficient to send a thrill 


through his frame. Tim was holding in 
his hand a soaked pulpy piece of paper, 
which, in spite of the smeared colors, 
Langdale recognized at once as the sketch 
he had given Nina, to assure her of his 
return. 

“ Eh, Master Nevil,” said the old man, 
who had known Langdale ever since his 
childhood, “I’m downright sorry to dis- 
turb you just now; but you see ” — drop- 
ping his voice to an awestruck murmur — 
“IT found this bit of paper i’ the church- 
yard, wi’ yer own writing o’ the back. 
Eh, it’s a sad business this, Master Nevil, 
and I hardly like to tell it you.” 

“ Speak out at once, and let me know 
what you’re driving at!” exclaimed Lang- 
dale vehemently, startled by Tim’s tragic 
manner. 

“Well, then, sir, there’s a poor young 
lass, seemingly a furriner by her dress, 
that I found lying dead on your grand- 
father’s grave, sir, all drenched with the 
rain, and Mg 

“Hold!” ejaculated Langdale, stagger- 
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ing forward and catching at the old man’s 
arm— “tell me no lies! She cannot be 
dead — she has fainted, perhaps.” 

“ Nay, nay, Master Nevil, the lass must 
have been dead well-nigh an hour. And 
now I see clearly the meaning of the 
winding-sheet that my old woman saw 
guttering down from the candle last night ; 
we thought it a terrible sign for a wed- 
ding.” 

“Dead!” echoed Langdale, his face 
livid, and shaking in every limb. “ Dead!” 
he reiterated. ‘ Quick, take me to her at 
once — we have no time to lose!” And, 
leaning on the sexton’s arm for support, 
he passed out of the gaily decorated hal] 
into the garden with its sodden paths and 
dripping boughs, and so on to Tim’s tiny 
cottage near the church, whither the 
corpse had been carried. 

An old woman was sobbing aloud as 
she hovered about a humble bed, upon 
which lay—white, meek, tranquil, and 
motionless, her pure and delicate features 
spiritualized by death, the eyes closed, 
the small body already rigid — all that re- 
mained of the glacier flower Nina, once an 
image of breathing loveliness; her form 
was there, but the passionately loving, 
tender, and faithful soul had winged its 
flight to a far happier world. 

Her prayer had been answered, and she 
was at rest. 

Langdale drew near the bed, struck 
with fear and anguish beyond the power 
of words. He gazed in heart-wrung si- 
lence upon that exquisite face. Then— 
the old couple having retired at his mute 
bidding —he threw himself on his knees 
at the bedside, and burying his face in 
his hands, gave way to an overwhelming 
burst of remorse. 

Soon he was again living through that 
fatal farewell scene in the garden, ‘behind 
the inn at S——. Once more he was 
listening to Nina’s tender avowal, and 
soothing her anxious fears, having sworn 
that he loved her better than lite itself. 
They were standing alone, with the lake, 
the hills, the pines and larches around 
them, and the blue vault overhead. Then 
the horn of the goat-herd resounded — 
the valley, and the moment of parting ha 
arrived. 

The wretched Langdale started to his 
feet, with a sudden recollection of his 
actual surroundings, and of the duties that 
awaited him. For the last time he held 
the small white hand within his own — 
how cold and heavy! There fell upon it 
a burning tear. Alas for his pitiful theo- 
ries concerning woman’s faith! Alas for 
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the woman who had fallen a victim to their 
fallacy. 


Every one observed that Nevil Lang- 
dale was a changed man after his mar- 
riage. His stately wife, however, soon 
become indifferent to her husband’s — 
ries; though even she was occasionall 
heard to express wonder at his morbid 
propensity for painting graveyard sub- 
jects. She never discovered that in a 
certain shady corner, which Langdale 
haunted, there was a mound surrounded 
by flowers, with a little cross at the head, 
and graven with the simple inscription : 
“ Nina.” 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
CHILDISH THINGS. 


WHILE human nature is ready enough 
to follow the apostolic example, and “ put 
away childish things” when the age for 
them is past, it is as ready from time to 
time, if it be sound and healthy human 
nature, to share in the many interests of 
childhood, or to forget family cares and 
business worries in a game of romps with 
the little ones. This occasional return to 
youthful fun and frolic is such an inborn 
necessity in some natures, that one is 
sometimes inclined to call the generosity 
of toy-giving aunts and take-you-all-to-the- 
pantomime uncles not altogether disinter- 
ested. A gray-haired grandfather will go 
on his hands and knees to superintend the 
growlings and prowlings of a mechanical 

ear, with a face of extreme absorption, 
while the children for whose amusement 
he labors have grown tired of the toy, and 
are taken up with something else. Bach- 
elor lawyers who have no juvenile excuses 
of their own, are known to fish desperately 
for invitations to join the circus-going 
parties of their neighbors’ children; nay, 
in extreme cases, as many as four or even 
five grown-ups have gone to the pantomime 
under cover of one child. One reverend 
father in Scotland, famed as a preacher, 
having no children at all, yet buys unto 
himself stores of nursery picture-books, 
and will spend a whole evening in ad- 
miring discussion of Caldecott’s “Queen 
of Hearts” or the “Jovial Huntsmen.” 
Which of us, indeed, in his inner con- 
sciousness, cannot confess to a sneaking 
enjoyment of the pleasures we ostensibly 
provide for our juvenile kith and kin? 
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Like all humane sympathies, this sym- 
pathy with the concerns of children has 
increased of late years. All the surround- 
ings of child-life receive increased atten- 
tion. The nursery, once the limbo of old 
carpets and ancient furniture, old chairs 
and out-of-date engravings, is now brought 
into the realm of art. Stained floors, 
soft rugs, tiled basin-stands ; wall-papers, 
whereon “ Bo-peep,” “Little Boy Blue,” 
and the “ Four-and-twenty Blackbirds ” 
repeat themselves ; pretty cups and sau- 
cers, tablecloths with dainty colored bor- 
ders — these graces of life are all to be 
found in the modern nursery. And en- 
gravings of ruined castles by moonlit seas, 
the four seasons, our beloved queen in 
the days of her youth, and the prince 
consort (smiling in a meaningless fashion 
at each other), are swept away, and their 
places filled by colored pictures of child- 
life. Sympathy half with the children of 
to-day and half with those children of the 
past, ourselves “as was ” —a kind of self- 
pity when we reflect how we would have 
liked such things — such sympathies make 
us lavish. 

Only the other day, visiting at a crowded 
country-house, I was lodged with many 
apologies in the nursery of two little girls 
who were away from home at the time. 
Full of comfortable arrangements and con- 
trivances, it was a room not to be de- 
spised; and when I woke in the morning 
and looked up, lo! the roof was painted 
blue like the summer sky with little white 
clouds, and a cornice of garlands and 
cupids charming to behold. I thought of 
the night nursery of my childhood in the 
attic flat of a town house, with furniture 
Spartan inits simplicity. I recalled those 
weary hours of open-eyed wakefulness, 
called by nursery-maids going to sleep, 
and the fascination and terror of a sloping 
window in the roof almost above my bed, 
which from its position was uncurtained, 
and through which, in the dark winter 
nights, we from time to time thought we 
saw eyes look in. The mere suggestion 
was enough to make us bury our heads 
under the bedclothes in shuddering fear. 
That the window was too small to admit 
the burglar whom we imagined to be lurk- 
ing outside it and watching us, was but 
small comfort—the thought that he was 
there filled us with inexpressible dread. 
Reason and observation have since con- 
vinced me that burglars do not habitually 
spend the night on steep-pitched, snowy 
roofs, and that it was only some homeless, 
hungry cat whose dimly seen face, looking 
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in, raised our childish terrors. But I have 
a kind of pity stilf for those little fluttered 
hearts in the old night nursery. 

Among other childish things, besides 
nursery furniture, undergoing improve- 
ment, picture and story books must not 
be forgotten. The coarse, almost repul- 
sive, little woodcuts, sometimes daubed 
with color, which, intended to assist, really 
served to fetter our imaginings of Red 
Riding-Hood and Golden Hair, are things 
of the remote past, and nursery classics 
receive the most perfect illustration at the 
hands of skilled artists. A thousand 
elucidations of meaning, too, we owe to 
these gifted pencils and brushes. Who, 
for instance, knew the real facts of the 
case, when “the Dish ran away with the 
Spoon,” before Mr. Caldecott explained 
them in a few magical strokes? We have 
all repeated the words of the story, think- 
ing them a mere farrago of nonsense. We 
had no idea of those clandestine meetings, 
connived at evidently by his relatives the 
Plates, leading up to the rash elopement. 
We were quite ignorant, too, of its tragi- 
cal denouement — how he fell, and was 
smashed into little bits; and she, poor 
thing, was marched off between her hard- 
featured, unrelenting father the Knife, and 
her mother the Fork —the latter a strait- 
laced dame, of whose very existence we 
had no idea. 

Who had discovered —to take another 
instance — what led the cat and her kit- 
tens to the spot just at the critical mo- 
ment of the frog’s wooing? Why, on that 
of all occasions, should they have come 
“tumbling in,” to quote the brief but forci- 
ble words of the text? History was si- 
lent; but by one of those happy glosses 
which we feel to be an inspiration, Mr. 
Caldecott enlightened us. The rat, in 
after-dinner geniality and ease, allowed 
the end of his tail to hang out of the open 
window near which he sat. It was a fatal 
carelessness ! 

Mr. Caldecott threw much light, too, on 
the character of that nameless and charm- 
ing Ske who went into the garden —her 
head stuffed full of silly romances, doubt- 
less —and cut a cabbage leaf, of all things, 
wherewith to make an apple pie. When 
this shiftless young person came to marry 
the Barber, we felt sure, with an apology 
to Foote for differing from him, that the 
imprudence was on the Barber’s side, not 
hers, and indeed She was very well off to 
be wooed and married at all! Then the 
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were —though we could conjure up the 
great Panjandrum ; but now, when we see 
their friendly talkative faces, we know 
them at once for the very embodiments of 
the garrulous folk of all time. 

Not in his mirthful pictures only has 
Mr. Caldecott endeared himself to chil- 
dren and to all who care for childish 
things. As long as Mrs, Ewing’s beauti- 
ful stories of “Lob lie by the Fire,” 
“ Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot,” and “ Jacka- 
napes ” have power to charm, so long will 
his illustrations of them delight us. There 
is a pathos he little dreamt of in his sketch 
of a young child coming to lay a wreath 
of remembrance on the grave of her who 
was the children’s favorite story-teller. It 
seems doubly pathetic now that he, too, 
has been ra Bs by death, and silently 
claims our remembrance. 

M. Ernest de Chesneau, in “ La Pein- 
ture Anglaise,” remarks, that from the 
“honest but fierce laugh of the coarse 
Saxon, William Hogarth, to the delicious 
smile of Kate Greenaway,” there has 
passedacenturyandahalf, Butin the de- 
partment of nursery literature, fifty years 
have sufficed to effect as great a change ; 
Mrs. Ewing’s genial teachings have super- 
seded Mrs. Sherwood’s grim severities; 
and the rod of castigation so vigorously 
used by the author of “The Fairchild 
Family,” turns into a fairy wand of en- 
chantment in the fingers of Madam Liber- 
ality. Oh, little children .of fifty years 
ago, how you were goaded to righteous- 
ness! How narrow and strait was the 
way made for your feet! 

One of the most deservedly popular 
nursery classics in a translation from the 
German of the well-known “ Struwwelpe- 
ter,” and to arecent edition there is added 
an author’s preface. Herr Hoffmann, the 
author in question, tells how he came to 
write the book. On his little boy’s birth- 
day, his wife charged him to bring home 
a picture-book. He went accordingly to 
the bookseller’s and looked over a number; 
but all were the same namby-pamby tales 
and pictures of good children who were 
invariably rewarded, and little sinners who 
came to grief. The monotony and prosi- 
ness of all the books he saw struck him 
so forcibly, that he bought a book of blank 
pages, and took it home to his wife, an- 
nouncing his intention of filling it himself; 
and so we have the famous “ Struwwelpe- 
ter.” That Herr Hoffmann was no artist, ° 
matters little ; the pictures and stories are 


Garyulies came to the wedding. We had | genuine good fun. The morals, too, are 
very vague ideas before as to who they / essentially nursery ones. Johnny Head- 
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in-Air, Fidgety Phil, Shockheaded Peter, 
and Augustus who “ quarrelled ” with his 
soup, illustrate and satirize faults to which 
children are really prone, and which they 
need to be laughed out of. Then, what 
could be more purely comical than the 
reversed positions of the greencoat man 
and the hare, when she has stolen his gun 
and spectacles, and 


runs after him all day, 
And hears him call out everywhere, 
Help! Fire! Help! The hare —the hare! 


Or more impressive than the little black 
silhouettes of the naughty boys whom 
Great Agrippa dipped in the ink because 
they jeered at the harmless blackamoor ! 
Every page is certainly a mirror held up 
to child-nature, and that the reflection is a 
good-natured caricature does not take from 
its interest. 

Among childish pleasures, perhaps the 
most enviable and, we fear, the most unat- 
tainable to us older folks, are those of the 
imagination. If Mr. Ruskin’s “ great law 
of noble imagination,” as he calls it, be 
indeed true, our case is all the harder. 
“It does not create—it does not even 
adorn,” he tells us; “it does but reveal 
the treasures to be possessed by the 
spirit.” The visionary world in which 


children pass so many happy hours is 
round us too, if we could only see it; but 
our eyes are holden by the cares of this 


world, perhaps. We listen to, wonder at, 
are amused by their glowing fancies ; but 
are ignorant and unaware, except when 
they choose tointerpret. Ruskin says of 
children: ‘“ They are forced by nature to 
develop their powers of invention, as a 
bird its feathers of flight ;”” and we might 
add, the inventive faculty, like a bird, is 
apt, when fully grown, toflyaway. Then, 
when, their own imaginative resources 
begin to fail them, one observes children 
begin to read books of adventure with 
avidity —at the age, say, of ten or twelve 
years. Before that, no Rover of the An- 
des or Erling the Bold can equal the 
heroic achievements they evolve from 
their inner consciousness. Who, for in- 
stance, could hope to “put a patch”on 
the experiences of those two little boys 
who spent a snowy day during the Christ- 
mas holidays tiger-shooting in their fa- 
ther’s dining-room; and as one, making 
his cautious way among the legs of the 
dinner-table, for the nonce a pathless jun- 
gle, was hailed by the other with, “ Any 
tigers there, Bill?” he answered glori- 
ously, “ Tigers? I’m knee deep in them!” 
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From The Spectator. 
THE ROYAL CASTE. 

AN occasion like the jubilee brings out 
very sharply the singular social position 
of the royal caste of Europe. That caste, 
which consists essentially of two families 
or clans, all the Catholic and all the Prot- 
estant royalties being more or less closely 
related either by marriage or by blood, is 
growing numerous, is more prominent ow- 
ing to the increase of inter-communication, 
and tends to become a minute but closely 
knit aristocracy, claiming, and in certain 
ways securing, a position greatly above 
that of the European nobility. The pre- 
cedence "of its members, besides being 
uncontested, as that of no noble is, is 
European instead of local, and is accom- 
panied, and as it were marked, by a def- 
erential and even slavish respect, which 
was once paid also to the nobles, but is 
now in their case slowly but perceptibly 
dying away. No noble is now beyond 
the law, as some of the princes at least — 
é.g., the heads of the mediatized families 
— undoubtedly are, a point tested only 
recently, when the eldest Fugger, a Jesuit 
priest, as a prince of the empire defied 
the law decreeing the expulsion of his 
order. It isa curious mark of grade, but 
it is a very real one, that on the Continent 
of Europe a prince is the only man except 
a priest who cannot be compelled to ac- 
cept a challenge. He has theoretically 
no equal except in his own caste, and even 
imperious military opinion acknowledges 
his exemption. Certain forms, too, are 
observed in receiving and in addressing 
royalties which are not maintained for any 
other human beings, and they are waited 
on even by nobles as gentlemen would be 
ashamed to wait on the members of any 
other class. Though, as a rule, not 
wealthy, and undistinguished either by 
intellectual ability or service to the States 
to which they belong, they are everywhere 
treated as “the first,” and maintain, with- 
out exciting envy, an exclusiveness as 
rigid as that of Indian Brahmins or pious 
Jews. They marry only among them- 
selves ; they claim and enforce a special 
marriage privilege, which is, in fact, a 
right to have their recognized concubines 
acknowledged by society; and though 
the fortunes some of them possess are 
distributed with a strange inequality, and 
they begin to be solicitous for wealth, 
yet they resist with immovable tenacity 
what must be the severe temptation to 
absorb the great heiresses of European 
society. A Colonna may marry the daugh- 
ter of the greatest of American money- 
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makers, and the derogation is forgiven for 
the gain; but the poorest Hohenzollern 
or Bourbon may not stoop to the most 
beautiful or accomplished lady of many 
millions. They begin more and more to 
associate only with each other, roaming 
over Europe to avoid the tedium of a too 
contracted social circle ; and at all cere- 
monial functions they supersede alike the 
nobles and the statesmen. Inthe arrange- 
ments for this jubilee, for example, “the 
princes,” known and unknown, illustrious 
and obscure, are all alike in front, and the 
great nobles and high-placed personages 
of the realm, soldiers or statesmen or di- 
plomatists, are all relegated to the crowd. 
No noble except Lord Lorne appeared in 
the procession as an invited guest, and 
the exception only made the rule more 
conspicuous, 

It is interesting at a time like this, when 
it is the fashion to say that all distinctions 
are disappearing except the grand one of 
wealth, to note a social distinction so 
marked as this, and ascertain as clearly as 
may be upon what basis of solidity it rests. 
The royal caste certainly does not derive 
its social privilege from any popular re- 
spect for birth. It would be difficult to 


prove of half the ebendiirtig, as they style 
themselves, that they are better born than 
the great nobles, some of whom, like the 


Massimi and Zichys, are as old, who are 
far more wealthy and influential, and who 
yet yield to them precedence without de- 
mur. Nor is it general respect for their 
names, as names great in the history of 
the world. Half the men who worship 
them do not know their names, and could 
no more tell you why they think Wittels- 
bachs, Zahringens, or Guelfs greater than 
Colonnas or Crillons or Howards, than 
they could tell you why Oodeypore looks 
down on Scindiah, or the shereef of 
Wazan despises Osman Ghazee. Nor is 
it worship for their wealth, for though one 
or two are enormously wealthy — there is 
a Hohenzollern who would be accounted 
a magnate even at a dinner of English or 
American millionaires—and many are 
rich, the majority are straitened, and a few 
are poorer than if they owned estates in 
Ireland, or shares in Cornwall mines. 
The caste derives its position from two 
facts alone. One is that its leading mem- 
bers, perhaps a dozen in number, are really 
great personages, heirs to thrones like 
those of Germany, Austria, or Russia, and 
sure, therefore, sooner or later, to influence 
directly the destinies of mankind. The 
world, if not governed by force, greatly 
dreads foree; and among the group of 
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princes who rode on Tuesday by the 
queen, two will dispose at will of a million 
of soldiers actually in barracks, while two 
others not present will control the move- 
ments of a million and a half more. That 
is actual power ; and substantial greatness 
such as belongs to the heirs of Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Italy, reflects a kind 
of greatness on the class, or rather clan, 
to which they all belong. Moreover, the 
princes who will be potentates sustain the 
princes who will not be, with their whole 
strength. Courts settle rank in Europe, 
and the courts unanimously insist that the 
descendants of royalty, even if dethroned, 
shall count everywhere first. Not onl 

will the kings not marry, legally at all 
events, outside the clan, but they exert a 
steady and effective pressure in favor of 
restricting all thrones when vacant to the 
clan alone. Nothing can be more absurd 
in theory than for a new State like Belgium 
or Bulgaria which needs an organizing 
chief, a statesman, or a soldier, to choose 
a prince who may or may not be capable 
of ruling; but the statesmen know well 
that if they step outside the clan, “ Euro- 
pean sympathy will be forfeited,” — or, in 
plainer words, that the sovereigns who 
move armies will think they are dealing 
with disagreeable upstarts. Bernadotte 
only kept his throne at the price of turn- 
ing on his own country — where he is 
still regarded as a traitor—and King 
Milan, the only member of an obscure 
family with a recognized crown, will prob- 
ably lose it for want of the determined 
protection that, had he been born within 
the caste, would have been afforded him. 
That protection was not, it is true, granted 
to Alexander of Battenberg; but then, the 
Battenbergs are hardly royal, and protec- 
tion to him might have precipitated the 
gravest of all wars. The moment he was 
gone, the Bulgarians examined Europe 
with a microscope to find an acceptable 
prince; but they knew perfectly well that 
their choice was restricted to those whom 
the sovereigns recognize as socially their 
“equals.” It is that recognition, not birth 
alone, which gives the princely caste its 
unique and almost inexplicable place in 
Europe ; and as long as that recognition 
continues, so long will that place be main- 
tained. In other words, the social privi- 
lege of the princely caste will probably 
endure as long as the great monarchies. 
The greater kings, besides believing de- 
voutly in the birth to which they them- 
selves owe so much, and which, being an 
indestructible as well as incommunicable 
quality, releases them from the dangers 
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of rivalry — Prince Bismarck, for example, 
stops short at the steps of the throne — 
find the privileges of the clan convenient 
by enabling them to prevent all mésa/- 
Ziances, which it is now not only a matter 
of family pride, but a historic tradition to 
avoid. They think it also even more ex- 
pedient to limit thrones to princes, not 
only because we all understand our equals 
best, but because they thereby prevent 
the rise of soldiers who might be unman- 
ageable or too successful. A warrior-king 
within the Balkans might end the Eastern 
question as Hapsburgs, no less than Ro- 
manoffs, do not wish it ended. Kings 
have had their jealousies before and since 
the Hapsburgs killed “the Friedlander ”’ 
because he was too successful on their 
behalf; and the history of Napoleon ac- 
centuated their distrust of risen men. 
They will, we fancy, keep up the caste, 
though it is possible that, as it grows 
numerous, the impossibility of finding for- 
tunes, or even maintenance, for all its 
members may compel some relaxations in 
its special marriage law. The rule has 
been relaxed once or twice —¢.g., in favor 
of the eleventh Duke of Hamilton —and 
a modification may yet be admitted under 
which the formal assent of four or five 
courts shall sweep away all obstacles of 
etiquette. But with that reservation, we 
— the princely caste will last very 
much as it is as long as the great mon- 
archies, —a period which may be ages, or 
may, in spite of appearances, be shortened 
to decades. Everybody assumes — the 
kings themselves assume — that mon- 
archy is in danger, and to judge by mere 
calculation, so it should be; but if the 
next great outburst in Europe comes from 
below, the reaction in favor of property 
— plant the thrones once more upon a 
rock, 


From Nature. 
A REVIEW OF LIGHTHOUSE WORK AND 
ECONOMY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
DURING THE PAST FIFTY YEARS. 
II. 


THE fifty years of the present reign 
have been distinguished with regard to 
lighthouse illumination by the develop- 
ment in this country of the beautiful diop- 
tric system of Augustin Fresnel. In 1837, 
this system had been established in 
France fifteen years, but had only just 
been introduced into Britain, where the 
catoptric system was in full operation. 
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Parabolic reflectors formed of facets of 
silvered glass were used in the Mersey 
lighthouses so far back as 1763, and at 
Kinnaird Head in Scotland, in 1787. In 
1804, perfected reflectors of silver plate 
rolled upon copper were used at Inchkeith, 
and similar reflectors have been ever since 
employed. To Teulére must be attributed 
the honor of the invention of these para- 
bolic mirrors, in 1783. The Inchkeith 
Lighthouse is also notable as the first in 
Britain to receive a Fresnel apparatus 
(1835), through the exertions of Alan Ste- 
venson, who placed the next one at the 
Isle of May (1836), and the third at the 
Start (1836). These lights were all of the 
first order, Start and Inchkeith being re- 
volving, and Isle of May fixed. They 
were constructed by Messrs. Cookson, of 
Newcastle, who subsequently constructed 
at least a dozen others, mainly as regards 
the refracting portion. 

The lenticular system, as received from 
Augustin Fresnel by Alan and Robert 
Stevenson, comprised four principal opti- 
cal agents of glass, viz., the cylindrical 
refractor, the totally reflecting prism, the 
refracting vertical prism, and the annular 
lens. These have been continued in use, 
with few modifications, until the present 
day, while his auxiliary elements, such as 
the small inclined lenses, the silvered me- 
tallic zones, and the plane silvered glass 
mirrors, have beenabandoned. The first- 
order fixed light of Fresnel came well- 
nigh complete from his hands, and has 
remained unchanged in size and character, 
save as relates to the number of prisms 
above and below the lenses, which has 
been increased from 1g in all to 26, and 
as to the joints of the lenses, which have 
been made inclined instead of vertical, the 
latter improvement being due to Alan 
Stevenson, who also introduced a refractor 
of more truly cylindric form. It is in the 
apparatus of revolving sections that the 
most striking ameliorations have been 
effected. The French engineers added 
little between 1822 and 1852 to Fresnel’s 
original work, a few combinations or mod- 
ifications of his elements to produce 
flashes alternately with fixed light being 
nearly all. But between 1849 and 1852 the 
great improvement known as the holopho- 
tal system was elaborated by Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson. It is difficult to describe with- 
out drawings the various applications to 
both catadioptric and dioptric instruments 
of this principle, by which the light of max- 
imum intensity, or the best utilization of all 
the rays, was attained. The first catadiop- 
tric holophote was employed at the North 
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Harbor, Peterhead, in 1849. Better forms 
were realized in 1864. The first use of 
holophotal metallic mirrors above and be- 
low the annular lenses of a large revolving 
light was at Little Ross. These mirrors, 
which needed no small auxiliary Fresnel 
lenses, were, instead of being plane, like 
Fresnel mirrors, generated by a parabolic 
profile passing round a horizontal axis. 
The typical doptric holophote is a central 
refracting lens of usually three elements, 
with a series of concentric holophotal to- 
tally reflecting rings, forming an instru- 
ment of varying diameter and focal dis- 
tance, condensing into a parallel beam all 
the front arc of the diverging sphere of 
rays. The holophote is perfected by a 
glass spherical mirror of totally reflecting 
prisms so shaped and set as to return all the 
back hemisphere of incident rays through 
the flame, to be parallelized and sent out 
with the front hemisphere of rays. This 
spherical mirror in its most effective form 
was the invention, in 1861, of Mr. James 
Chance, who generated the double-reflect- 
ing prisms or zones round a vertical in- 
stead of a horizontal] axis, separated them, 
and divided them into segments or panels, 
thus making it practicable to increase the 
radius of the mirror and apply it to the 
largest apparatus as a most useful adjunct. 
In this instrument the image of the flame 
jis not reversed, and the light sent back is 
at least three-fourths of that received. 

But the most important application of 
the holophotal system was to the dioptric 
revolving sea-light. The totally reflecting 
zones above and below the refracting 
lenses were generated round a horizontal 
instead of a vertical axis, and made to 
work in complete unison with the lenses, 
the light being parallelized in every plane 
from top to bottom. The first holophotal 
sea-light was the North Ronaldshay, in 
1851. Since that date every revolving 
light with prisms has been holophotal. It 
has been estimated that the modern plan 
gives light five or six times more intense 
than the original plan. 

Another material addition to the re- 
sources of the lighthouse engineer has 
been contributed by Mr. Thomas Steven- 
son in the azimuthal condensing system. 
This is, briefly, an arrangement of the 
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optical agents before described, and of | 


some others specially devised, by which 


either one arc of the horizon is illuminated | 


by a beam of the greatest attainable inten- 
sity while the rest is dark, or else two or 
more sectors are lighted with equal or 
with unequal intensity while the others 
are dark; these distinctions being gov- 
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erned by the nautical requirements as to 
range and direction of the sea-coast, chan- 
nel, or harbor where the light is estab- 
lished. The beams thus sent out may be 
white or colored, the differences in colored 
media themselves, or, as compared with 
white light, being equalized approximately 
by the instruments used. The condens- 
ing method has been applied more freely 
to the smaller than to the larger orders 
of apparatus during the past twenty-five 
years ; and among the most beautiful illus- 
trations of the system designed not alone 
by Mr. Stevenson, but by Mr. Chance, 
Mr. Alan Brebner, and Dr. Hopkinson, 
may be cited the Buddonness, the Isle 
Oronsay, the Lochindaal, the Dartmouth, 
the Hoylake, and many apparatuses for 
certain narrow seas in Australia. But the 
large lights of Orme’s Head, Dungeness, 
Bidston, Longships, St. Tudwal’s, Dublin 
Bay, and McArthur’s Head, may also be 
selected as good examples of the condens- 
ing plan. 

A third and very valuable improvement 
is the group-flashing system of Dr. John 
Hopkinson, F.R.S., by which a new series 
of characteristics has been added to re- 
volving lights. The invention dates from 
1874, and consists in so shaping and com- 
bining on unequal axes the panels of an 
apparatus that a double, triple, or fourfold 
flash may be produced, each flash of the 
group being of such duration and divided 
from another flash by such an interval of 
time that compass-bearings may easily be 
taken from the ship; while each group is 
separated from another group by a longer 
interval, the whole period being one of the 
usual periods of revolving lights, such as 
half a minute. Thus, while adequate 
power is maintained for each flash, an un- 
mistakable distinction is established. This 
plan became rapidly popular. The Trinity 
House was the first to apply it, in 1875, 
to the catoptric floating light on the Royal 
Sovereign Shoals, near Hastings. The 
next applications were to a dioptric light 
for Mexico, and to the Little Basses light, 
Ceylon. It is now used all over the 
world. At the Casquets, in 1876, it en- 
abled the Trinity Corporation to dispense 
with two of the three lights hitherto em- 
ployed, and show from one tower a half- 
minute light in triple flashes, each lasting 
two seconds, each interval between them 
three seconds, and the long interval be- 
tween the groups eighteen seconds. The 
great lights of Bull Point, Hartland Point, 
and Eddystone are other examples of 
double and triple group-flashing by optical 


| combinations. 
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The use of color in lighthouse practice 
has been gradually diminishing since 1837, 
and is now almost restricted to harbor 
lights and ship lights, with a few cases of 
fixed sea-lights where a danger is to be 
marked over a narrow sector. The loss 
by absorption in red and green, the only 
two colors available, being from 60 to 80 
per cent. —a loss slightly redeemed in the 
case of red by a certain relative superiority 
to white in thick weather —it is obvious 
that color must sooner or later disap- 
pear from the list of effective lighthouse 
agents. Meanwhile the power of a colored 
beam (without regard to the illuminant) 
has been optically enhanced by one of two 
methods, superficial amplitude and azi- 
muthal condensation. 

Where a revolving light is to show, in 
alternate or other series, red and white 
beams, the power may be approximately 
equalized by assigning to the red a certain 
greater angular breadth in the panels of 
prisms and lenses than to the white. The 
Wolf Rock light (1869), the Flamborough 
Head (1872), the Hartland Point (1874), 
were so treated by Mr. James Chance, 
though with different arrangements of 
panels, the average proportion being 73 
for the red, and 27 for the white. The 
colored glass plates used were of a se- 
lected tint of “ copper ruby.” The second 
method, condensation, is mainly applica- 
ble, as before mentioned, by means of 
vertical prisms and other agents to light- 
ing sectors of the horizon, or to securing 
perfect definition between two colored 
arcs or between a white and a colored arc. 
The Kingswear fourth-order light, Dart- 
mouth (1865), designed by Mr. Chance, 
is an excellent example. In a seaward 
arc of 45° there is a central white beam 
of 94° between a red beam of 173° 
and a green beam of 173°. Ten vertical 
prisms were used, four condensing the 
lights on the border of the red and white, 
and four on the border of the green and 
white, while two augmented the central 
beam. The fairway channel to the harbor 
is indicated by the colored light, and the 
bright beam constitutes a sea-light which 
is frequently observed at a distance of six- 
teen miles, though the lamp is inferior to 
the lamps of to-day. 

The signal lights of the port and star- 
board sides of a vessel are colored in order 
that a marked contrast may be visible at 
a distance of at least two miles, and her 
course and evolutions plainly understood. 
But the great inferiority of green to red, 
and of both to white (the third signal car- 
ried by a steamer being a white light), 
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combined with the imperfection of the 
optical apparatus and of the burner used, 
renders too many ship lights lamentably 
untrustworthy at even this short range, 
and can only tend to multiply such terrible 
collisions as those with which we have be- 
come familiar during the past fifteen years. 
It might be impracticable, on account of 
weight or cost, to introduce condensing 
agents into side-lights generally, though 
Mr. Thomas Stevenson, ever foremost in 
the van of improvement, tried them on the 
small steamer Pharos in 1866; but there 
can be no sufficient reason for not adopt- 
ing such lenses of true lighthouse types 
as are now made for the purpose in Bir- 
mingham and Paris, and in not fitting 
them with the incandescent electric light 
in two different degrees of power, so as 
to equalize nearly the red and green lights, 
and in not making them both equal in 
visibility to the white; thus securing an 
effective signal for the adequate protec- 
tion of life and property at sea. The 
writer has long, but with small success, 
advocated this course. Public opinion, 
however, may yet be stimulated by some 
crowning disaster to insist on a reform so 
urgently needed, and so perfectly easy to 
realize. 

In 1873 the first dioptric light estab- 
lished in England, Start Point, received 
its present apparatus in substitution for 
the old Fresnel lenses and concave mir- 
rors. The new revolving light, the de- 
sign of Mr. Chance, a design repeated 
in 1874 at Cape Bon, Africa, and the South 
Stack Rock, Holyhead, was composed 
symmetrically of six sides of 60°, with 
the usual upper and lower prisms, the 
central lens having nine elements in cir- 
cular settings. The panels are thus the 
widest in azimuth hitherto constructed, 
except some of those of Flamborough 
Head, which subtended 693°, or the four 
holophotal quadrants constituting the 
South Stack low light (1879), designed 
by Dr. Hopkinson, and the only existing 
light of the kind. By asubsidiary arrange- 
ment of totally reflecting prisms and a 
holophote, a fixed red beam at Start Point 
was projected to a lower chamber in the 
tower, and thence sent out to mark the 
position of certain rocks. The Watling 
Island (Bahamas) second-order double- 
flashing light of 1885, designed by Dr. 
Hopkinson, is a unique specimen of holo- 
photal circular settings, with the most re- 
cent improvements. 

A remarkable variation of the usual 
elements of a dioptric sea-light dates from 
1879 or 1880. Lower prisms for sea-lights 
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had, at the suggestion of the writer in 
1874, been suppressed on several occa- 
sions; and for port lights, Messrs. Chance 
had dispensed with all prisms, and raised 
the lenses to a vertical angle of 80%. But 
now it was determined to produce a first- 
order apparatus with refractors only, ex- 
tending the vertical angle to 92° from 56° 
or 57°, the old normal height. This was 
attained by Messrs. Chance by means of 
dense flint glass in the superior and infe- 
rior limits. The power of the lenses, al- 
ways counting for 75 per cent. of that of 
the complete light, was thus considerably 
augmented, while the cost and bulk were 
reduced, though doubtless at the expense 
of symmetry. The first-order lights, An- 
vil Point (Dorset), the Eddystone, and the 
Minicoy (Indian Sea), were constructed on 
this principle at Birmingham (1880-83). 
In the case of the Eddystone, two appara- 
tuses exactly alike were employed by the 
Trinity House —one superposed on the 
other, and each lighted by its own lamp, 
the whole height of optical glass exceed- 
ing 12 feet. The plan of superposed 
lenses was first suggested, in 1859, by 
Mr. J. W. D. Brown, of Lewisham, and 
first practically set forth, in 1872, by Mr. 
John R. Wigham, an engineer of conspic- 
uous ability, in connection with his large 
gas flames for Irish lighthouses; and it 
has been since fully approved and adopted 
by the Trinity House. The great lights 
of Galley Head, Howth Bailey, and Rock- 
abill attest the excellence of this arrange- 
ment of lenses, and the Eddystone biform 
(1881) is not less successful. 

The enhancement of illuminating power 
through the amplification, vertical and 
horizontal, of lenticular panels has been 
described. But a more emphatic change, 
associated with the name of Stevenson, has 
recently been consummated. The radius 
or focal distance of Fresnel’s first-order 
light is 920 millimetres. The Fresnel of 
our time proposed a radius of 1,330, and 
such a lens has been already constructed in 
France. The name “hyper-radiant,” given 
to it by Mr. Stevenson, seems hardly so ac- 
curately formed as “ hyper-radial,” which 
was independently suggested by the writer 
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There will be for each lighthouse a biform 
structure 15 feet high, the Bishop having 
lenses for white double flashes arranged 
in a pentagon of five groups, each lens 
subtending 36° horizontally, with an eight- 
wick burner ; and the Round Island hav- 
ing lenses for red single flashes, each lens 
subtending 60° horizontally, with a ten- 
wick burner. Petroleum will be used in 
both cases. The latter apparatus would 
seem to mark the maximum limit of 
dimension, with regard to optical agents 
and to illuminants, compatible with the 
present conditions of lanterns and towers. 
Hyper-radial apparatus is also being pre- 
pared in Paris for the Tory Island and 
Bull Rock lights in Ireland. 

But the true maximum of power or in- 
tensity for lighthouses must ever be sought 
in the electric light. This application of 
the branch of physical science that has 
perhaps more than any other distinguished 
the Victorian epoch had its experimental 
beginnings, under the auspices of Fara- 
day, at Dungeness and the South Fore- 
land. The apparatus used at Dungeness 
was of 150 millimetres radius. In 1881, 
the apparatus for Macquarie was con- 
structed of 920 millimetres radius. Six 
large electric lights have been established 
in Britain since 1862, all the work of 
Messrs. Chance, and all of their design 
except the Isle of May, which was planned 
by Mr. Thomas Stevenson. The Souter 
Point light, revolving, of second and third 
order elements, dates from 1871; the 
South Foreland, high and low, fixed, of 
the third order, from 1872; the Lizard 
fixed lights, of the third order, from 1877; 
and the Isle of May, which gives a four- 
fold flash, and is of first and second order 
radii, from 1886. In addition, there have 
been designed by Dr. Hopkinson, and 
made at Birmingham, the Macquarie (Syd- 
ney), a first-order revolving, the most pow- 
erful light in the world, and the Tino 
(Spezia), a second-order triple group-flash- 
ing light. It is needless to give details of 
these apparatuses, which are throughout 
distinguished by skilful optical combina- 


|tions and the utmost precision of work- 
|manship. They have all been, with the 


in 1885, although the new lens will be ex- | exception of the Isle of May, the subject 
cellently adapted to the large flames of the | of elaborate papers and exhaustive dis- 
day, at once utilizing their volume and not} cussion before the Institution of Civil 


suffering from their heat. In the lights 
for the Bishop Rock and Round Island 
(Scilly) now (1887) being prepared by 
Messrs. Chance for the Trinity House, the 


| Engineers. An apparatus of the second 
|order is being prepared at Birmingham 
for the new electric light of St. Catherine’s 
\(Isle of Wight). 


It is composed of re- 


apparatus will be of the hyper-radial type, | fractors only, extended to 97° of vertical 


and it will have a vertical angle of 80°, 
with glass all of the usual refractive index. 


|angle, and with certain special arrange- 
| ments for divergence. 


The carbons will 
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be of 50 millimetres diameter and of a 
novel and perfect form. 

There has been during the past fifty 
years, but especially since 1861, with re- 
gard to lighthouse characteristics, a select- 
ive process in operation by which the 
fittest have survived. Not only has the 
optical apparatus been perfected in curv- 
ature, finish, and adjustment to nautical 
conditions, and the intensity of light in- 
creased threefold, but the weaker forms of 
distinction have been suppressed, and 
the better forms retained and multiplied. 
Fixed lights for the most part have been 
discontinued, and, in this country atleast, 
lights composed of fixed and revolving 
portions. Long periods in revolving 
lights have been altered to short periods, 
the uncertain aid of color largely aban- 
doned, the varieties of the group-flashing 
system invoked, and the quick contrasts 
of light and dark resorted to in occulting 
or intermittent apparatus, although the 
very ingenious but too complicated plan 
of Babbage, with its rhythmical longs and 
shorts, has not prevailed. The enchanced 
speed of steam-vessels, the multiplication 
of all kinds of vessels, the improvement 
of shore lights, and the spread of com- 
mercial enterprise, by which new ports 
are opened and new coasts explored, have 
naturally effected these changes. And, 
pari passu, striking improvements in the 
mechanism of revolving carriages and of 
clockwork both with weights and springs, 
in occulting cylinders and gun-metal fram- 
ing of apparatus, have resulted from the 
combined efforts of our best lighthouse 
engineers. 

The early rivalry between the catoptric 
and the dioptric systems has wholly 
ceased, the latter having, by the weight of 
its general and well-tried superiority, dis- 
placed the old system in all directions 
save in one or two revolving sea-lights of 
exceptional merit, like Beachy Head or 
St. Agnes, and save in all light-vessels 
where the excellent 21-inch reflectors, with 
the two-wick Douglass burners, often send 
out beams of 20,000 candles over the shoal- 
beset waters, 

There were in the United Kingdom, in 
1886, 202 sea-lights, of which 147 were 
dioptric and 55 catoptric, and, in addition, 
about 450 small lights of all kinds, making, 
with the 74 light-vessels, a total of about 
730. Surely this is a noble growth of 
lighthouse illumination, even in the long 
period under review. It compares not 
unfavorably with the United States, the 
first country to adopt the lenticular system 
on a bold and comprehensive scale, or 
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even with the country of Fresnel himself 
and of his brother Léonor, where the elu- 
cidations and experiments of Allard and 
of Reynaud, and the practical work of Le- 
paute, Sautter, Barbier, and Fenestre, 
have done much to promote science and 
benefit humanity. 
J. KENWARD. 


From The Spectator. 
THE JUBILEE. 


THE jubilee ceremonial was a success. 
Great and unusual as the occasion was, 
long as had been the preparations, and 
restless as men’s imaginations had be- 
come, there was, when the day had arrived 
and passed, no sense of failure or inade- 
quacy. The grand procession, with its 
troops of princes, including representa- 
tives of all the great houses of Europe; 
the scene in the Abbey, which might have 
called Macaulay from the dead to write a 
new description; the outpouring of the 
mightiest city of the world to rejoice in 
the length of its queen’s reign; the illu- 
mination which turned that city into a 
fairyland, or colossal opera-stage flashing 
with light and color; the transcendently 
beautiful day, perfectly bright, yet cool 
through all its cloudless serenity; the 
marvellous order of the millions who as- 
sembled, and who, by an instinct noticed 
on all hands, reserved their awe-inspiring 
roar of acclaim for the sovereign alone, — 
all combined to content the general long- 
ing that an event which can occur only at 
historic intervals should have a celebra- 
tion that history might worthily record. 
No such function, so grand in its entirety, 
so full of meaning in its details, has illus- 
trated modern London, or has brought out 
so fully the unity of the people, or the 
completeness of their sense that the sov- 
ereign is their representative, the living 
symbol of an entity to which each one has 
some close relation. Itis the remotest of 
improbabilities that any one now living 
will see such a scene again, and to mil- 
lions of the young it will serve during the 
remainder tek lives as a date, a great 
historic day during which all went right, 
and neither enemy, nor friend, nor fate 
marred the superb completeness of a cere- 
monial through which a court and a nation 
endeavored to display to themselves, as 
well as to mankind, their consciousness of 
acommon bond. Great Britain grouping 
itself in heartiest gratulation round its 
queen on the longest and brightest day of 











the year, —that was the total impression 
of the 21st of June, 1887. 
The scene in the Abbey, to all others a 
eee picture such as historians centuries 
ence may describe with no derogation of 
their dignity, or a great incident marking 
and breaking as with a pause the other- 
wise too unbroken rush of modern English 
affairs, must have roused in the queen 
emotions of almost insufferable vividness 
and number. It was in the Abbey that 
she, a mere girl, though the heir of every 
family that has ever reigned in Britain, 
took up the burden of a sway which ever 
since, as if developed by some internal and 
self-derived force, has spread over more 
people, more territories, more sources of 
all that yields material prosperity. It is 
in the Abbey that, when her next visit is 
paid, she will be buried. She must have 
thought, as she sat, of the long series of 
statesmen and soldiers who have helped 
her to bear her burden, and to whom her 
success has been due — the “past mas- 
ters,” as Punch cails them—and who 
have departed, for the most part in silence, 
though unforgotten. And she must have 
mused, if only fora moment, as certainly 
every thoughtful man around her did, on 
the great problem whether or no the jubi- 
lee had closed an era, whether her reign 
would change its character, or would ex- 
hibit to its end that continuousness of 
prosperity and progress which has been 
its distinctive mark. We 2re sick of ex- 
ulting in such things, and half-believe, as 
our forefathers did, in the ominousness of 
boastful gratulation ; but itis mere fact that 
the number of the queen’s own people has 
nearly doubled during her reign, that her 
subjects are more by at least seventy mil- 
lions, that there is room for empires on the 
new lands which have fallen, as it were by 
gravitation, into her possession. On the 
mountains of wealth which have accrued to 
her people, wealth from trade, wealth from 
discovery, wealth from new subjugations 
of the forces cf nature — for the triumphs 
of steam and electricity are but incidents 
in the queen’s reign —it is, as we feel, 
unbecoming to dilate; nor do we know 
that there is less of boastfulness in dwell- 
ing on the victories of thought and energy. 
But the continuousness of prosperity has 
been there, whether we boast in it or not; 
and the queen must have asked herself if 
it would never end, and probably have 
felt, as we all feel, a keen sense of misgiv- 
ing, a sort of shudder at what may be 
hidden within the future time. Why 
should the British Empire advance for- 
ever, any more than any one of the empires 
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which have risen, shone, and fallen? Her 
power is already fearfully wide, too wide 
for her available means, though not for 
her potential resources; her wealth has 
grown to proportions unknown in any age 
or on any continent ; her people are already 
showing marks of lassitude under a burden 
of power which allows of no rest from 
anxiety and thought. If the queen were 
responsible in truth as she is in theory, 
she could never sleep for the echoes of 
daily triumph or calamity which the tele- 
graph brings us from all earth. The hour 
of decadence of England must come at 
last, or history teaches nothing ; and why 
should it not come now, just when she 
publicly rejoices through a million throats 
in the long duration of her content? 

It is a most natural thought, and yet, 
perhaps, its origin is instinctive timidity 
rather than reason, and the time of deca- 
dence, though it must arrive, may yet be 
faraway. The “empire,” judged by his- 
tory, is still young; for it began with 
Plassey, and since Plassey only three 
ordinary generations have passed away. 
The evidence of history is of little value, 
for history records no such conditions as 
those which exist in Britain, no instance 
where a ruling population so vast and so 
energetic was at the same time so free. 
In all the kingdoms that have been, the 
monopoly of action has belonged compar- 
tively tofew. We think little as historians 
of the circumstances which as politicians 
strike us so often as almost overwhelming ; 
of the difficulties which seem so great, but 
are so much smaller than those of old — 
compare the troubles of to-day with those 
of Elizabeth’s reign, when the mightiest 
power of Europe was threatening invasion, 
and a third of the people were hostile to 
the dynasty; of the enemies who are 
dwarfs by these whom we have beaten — 
compare Parnell with Napoleon; of the 
competitors whose pressure, urgent as it 
appears, may pass away ina day. Of all 
external circumstances that affect Great 
Britain, perhaps the only one that history 
will care about is the rise of the United 
States to an equality, which may soon be 
a superiority, in the world ; but who knows 
whether that will make for our evil or our 
good? The people of America are of our 
own blood, and what the kingdom loses 
the race will gain. There is nothing 
whatever to.alarm in all that is occurring, 
not even in the acuteness which has come 
to the chronic struggle with Ireland, if 
only the ultimate source of all British suc- 
cesses, the national character, remains 
unaffected. That is the question which 
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really concerns us; that, and not a fancy | an after-dinner speech, have been duly ex- 
that because of a happy and perhaps too | pended by him, and more still by others of 
exultant day, a time of decadence will set | his fellow-craftsmen, on word-pictures of 


in, — and on that nothing but the events 
of the future can throw any certain light. 
We all form opinions and fancy we know; 
but we know next to nothing. That the 
middle class has grown temporarily soft, 
and is bemusing itself with dreams of a 
world in which force shall be valueless, 
and compulsion be ended, and hardness 
be accounted evil irrespective of its rea- 
sons, is certain; but the middle class is no 
longer the people, and no one can tell 
whether it is really changing its mind, or 
whether it only fancies itself changed un- 
der the influence of leaders who must pass 
away. The probabilities from analogy 
are all in favor of the premanence of na- 
tional character ; and if ours remains unaf- 
fected, we are thirty millions of the breed 
who, when they were but twelve millions, 
set Europe successfully at defiance. Our 
children may find new paths, as our fathers 
found the old, and pursue them as energet- 
ically, so that the world, now half-wishing 
for the decay of England, and half-believ- 
ing it has commenced, may be astounded 
to find that her history of success has even 
yet but begun. The Roman Empire en- 
dured unbroken four hundred years at 
least; and Rome, in her strongest days, 
had never our resources or our skill. We 
may be at the commencement of a decline 
which, when it begins, will be swift; but 
we may also be at the threshold of a long 
line of sovereigns named “ Edward,” and 
find when it has ended that the Jubilee 
Day of 1887, as it ended one long era of 
success, so also it began another. There 
is litte use in human forecasts, and least 
of all in those pessimist prophecies which 
spring in reality from a belief that as 
regards man, and especially as regards 
nations, Providence must always grudge. 


From The Saturday Review. 

OF all the multitude of testimonies to 
the splendid success of the queen’s jubi- 
lee, we have not much hesitation for our 
own part in indicating what we regard as 
the most emphatic and significant. It is 
that the cloud of literary witnesses to the 
fact have hardly succeeded—not even 
they —in overcoloring any of the greater 
ond weave striking aspects of the national 
festival. The “adjectives and superla- 
tives” which one humorous and experi- 
enced journalistic scene-painter declared 
himself the other night to have reserved 
so strictly for his coming description of 





the show; and yet the coolest criticism 
must honestly admit that they have not 
overdone it. Thanks to her own latest 
developments, Progress, as our latter-day 
divinity is prosaically named, but rarely 
succeeds in getting ahead of her eulogists. 
However startling in its magnificence may 
be her newest triumph, her daily hymno- 
dists usually contrive to “ go one better” 
in their descriptions of it. Indeed, they 
not unfrequently manage after a little 
practice to go so many better in the way 
of exaggeration that to the eye of impar- 
tiality the particular marvel under process 
of celebration begins to look quite small 
in comparison with the swelling rhetoric 
of the celebrant. His sesquipedal words 
have a stride which too often reduces to 
relative insignificance the longest step in 
advance that Progress can be supposed to 
have taken. Whenever, therefore, we 
come across some event, historical or 
other, which is not thus reduced by the 
process of “celebration” resolutely and 
perseveringly applied to it, we may know 
by this token, if by no other, that it is 
really a big thing. And thus it has fared 
with the jubilee. The word-painters have 
worked their picturesque will upon its 
scenic aspects over many days and col- 
umns; the harpers harping upon their 
harps have held high descant upon iis 
mora! grandeur and impressiveness in 
every variety of key and measure; yet 
even to those whose senses are the most 
fatigued with this excessive feast of lit- 
erary color and music, the subject of it all; 
can have lost nothing of its original effect 
upon the imagination. It remains the 
simple truth that never in modern times 
has there been in this country a court 
pageant to compare in splendor and state- 
liness with that of last Tuesday; and no 
less indisputable is it that London, the 
London which we know, or our fathers 
remember, has never adorned and illumi- 
nated her league-long thoroughfares with 
anything like th: abundance of decoration 
and the glory of gaslight with which they 
have been glowing daily and_ blazin 

nightly throughout the week. Above all, 
it is a fact as completely and much more 
important beyond question that the great 
ceremonial in the Abbey, after Corinthian 
eloquence has done its worst on the histor- 
ical, political, and poetic aspects of the 
scene, stands out before us still with all its 
majesty unimpaired. The queen receiving 


the pageant that he had none to bestow in| the homage of her children and grand- 
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children on the most historically venerable 
spot of English ground, and after solemn 
investiture in the royal robes which she 
assumed half a century ago to enter upon 
the happiest and, for her own share in 
it, the most beneficent reign in our rn 
— this we feel to be a spectacle whic 
still appeals with undiminished force to 
our pride of patriotism, to our reverence 
for antiquity, to our respect for faithful- 
ness in the discharge of the highest of 
national duties, and, lastly, to that combi- 
nation of all these instincts with the added 
feeling of personal regard which goes to 
make up the modern and, so to say, “ra- 
tionalistic,” but none:the less powerful, 
enduring, and politically valuable, senti- 
ment of loyalty to the crown. 

With equal truth, and truth no less 
remarkable, may it be said that conven- 
tionalities have been as powerless to de- 
tract from the interest of the chief figure 
in this week’s pageant as overladen rhet- 
oric has been to vulgarize and hackney 
the story of the jubilee itself. On the 
contrary, even the most threadbare com- 
monplaces of respect and admiration for 
the queen’s record as a constitutional 
sovereign have appeared, as at sucha time 
of course they should appear, to gather to 
themselves a new weight of reality and 
meaning. It is only on such occasions, 
perhaps, that the ordinary mass of un- 
thinking people are able to realize all that 
is implied in the mere fact that a tribute to 
individual merit can pass into a common- 
place at all. There must be many among 
her Majesty’s subjects who have been for 
the first time struck by the reflection that 
those praises of her public virtues which 
they have too often, possibly, repeated 
from “the lips outward,” might have been 
uttered by them any time these fifty years, 
with equal justice, from their inmost 
hearts. It is not, indeed, too much to 
attribute this feeling to that class of politi- 
cal or constitutional theorists who dispute 
the common assumption that the long and 
blameless reign of Queen Victoria has 
been as favorable to the interests of the 
institution of monarchy as it has been 
honorable to herself. Even the most res- 
olutely dogmatic of the speculators on 
“what might have been” if the crown of 
England had been worn for the last cen- 
tury bya male sovereign must admit that, 
given the conditions of the problem before 
her, the queen has adapted herself to them 
with a rare tact and self-denial. If in 
some important points (as notably in that 
of the dismissal of ministers) certain pow- 
ers of the prerogative, uncertain at the 
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death of William IV., must now be re- 
garded as having by fifty years of non-user 
suffered lapse — if that be the case, which, 
however, we do not admit to be by any 
means indisputable, it would still remain 
true that her present Majesty has faithfully 
husbanded, and by wise employment pro- 
tected from challenge, all that still exten- 
sive personal influence of the sovereign 
which was, under the circumstances, the 
most that she could possibly hope to re- 
tain, but which by imprudent action she 
might very easily have impaired or even 
lost. The temptation to employ court 
intrigue to supplement the lapsing, or 
apparently lapsing, powers of prerogative 
is one which no vain or weak woman could 
have withstood. It is to the lasting credit 
of the queen that she has never yielded to 
any such temptation, if even she has ever 
felt it, from the first day of her reign until 
the present hour. Preferences not merely 
for this or that policy, but for this or that 
minister, she must undoubtedly have had ; 
she would have been neither queen nor 
woman if she had not at times entertained 
both the one and the other. Yet has she 
never on any single occasion pressed them 
beyond the points to which they may pru- 
dently and legitimately be allowed to pre- 
vail. And the consequence is that the 
royal influence has never in her hand ex- 
cited even a passing breath of popular 
jealousy, and that she will transmit it, 
still intact and unchallenged, to her suc- 
cessor. All which amounts to saying that 
the crown has during her Majesty’s reign 
lost none of its power through her fault, 
nor retained any of it save through her 
merit. 

One important consequence of her tact 
and judgment as aruler has been conspic- 
uously visible, during the later years of 
her rule, in the decline of all speculative 
opposition, at least in any quarter worth 
noticing, to the monarchical principle in 
the country. Republicanism was at no 
time anything more than the fad of one or 
two young politicians of more cleverness 
than common sense ; it has now sunk into 
the crotchet of a few presumptuous non- 
entities who have not even ability to 
recommend them. The sort of person 
through whom this exploded creed has 
found utterance in the press during the 
last few days is fairly typical of the gen- 
eral body of its believers. In other words, 
it has been given up to men whose hostil- 
ity to this or that form of government is 
discredited by their total and ostenta- 
tiously displayed ignorance of what the 
very word “government” must in any 
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sane conception of it be assumed to mean. 
Monarchy, when assailed by Republican- 
ism of the old Radical type, was at least 
confronted by a foe whom it could respect ; 
but Monarchists pitted against Anarchists 
can feel nothing but intellectual contempt 
for their adversaries, and can, in any case, 
confidently claim the alliance against them 
of all those who, whatever their abstract 
preference in the matter of political forms, 
would rather live under a monarchy in- 
formed by toleration and good sense than 
under a democracy of fanatical sentimen- 
talism. 





From The Saturday Review. 
QUEENS IN PROCESSION. 


THE grand function of Tuesday is the 
latest and most imposing of a series of 
pageants almost, if not quite, peculiar to 
England and English history. Reigning 
queens are not common. True, in Mada- 
gascar they are the rule, but everywhere 
else an exception ; and it is perhaps partly 
on that account that the English people 
has always done its best to pay honor to 
its queens, and especially to its queens in 
procession. Our first reigning queen was, 
of course, the mother of Henry II., the 
widow successively of the emperor Henry 
V. and of Geoffrey, Count of Anjou. But 
the empress Matilda can hardly be said to 
have really reigned in England, and her 
only London procession was not of a char- 
acter to increase her popularity. In1141, 
about midsummer, the citizens “ were 
finally persuaded to forsake their own 
chosen king,” as Miss Norgate tells us, 
“and thus the lady entered her capital and 
took up her abode at Westminster in tri- 
umph.” The triumph was, however, of 
short duration, and Matilda was found 
“ very stern to all who withstood her will.” 
The London citizens were soon disgusted 
with her tyranny, and a — from St. 
Albans to the City seems to have been her 
first and last public appearance in London. 
From her time to that of Elizabeth of 
York, wife of Henry VII., no English 
queen could be said to sit on the throne in 
her own right; and the jealous Henry was 
extremely careful that, even in the honor 
paid to Elizabeth, no whisper of any such 
right on her part should be breathed. He 
deferred her coronation as long as possi- 
ble, and when the ceremony at last took 
place — namely, on the 25th of November, 
1486—the procession is said to have 
been made remarkable by the presence in 
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it of the last male Plantagenet, Edward, 
Earl of Warwick, the son of Clarence, who 
was beheaded on Tower Hill exactly thir- 
teen years later to aday. The next pro- 
cession of a queen was that of Queen 
Jane. On the death of Edward VI. at 
Greenwich, on the 6th July, 1553, some 
delay was made before the new queen was 
proclaimed. But on the roth, “in the 
afternoone, about three of the clocke, 
Lady Jane was conveyed by water to the 
Tower of London, and there received as 
queene.” Butthe people did not respond 
cordially to her proclamation. They fore- 
saw, probably, a renewal of the long wars 
of succession which had devastated En- 
gland during the whole of the fifteenth 
century, and of whose horrors many still 
living could testify. ‘The people,” ob- 
served the Duke of Nortliumberland, “the 
people press to see us; but no one sayeth 
‘God speed us!’” On the last day of 
September in that same year Queen Mary 
passed in procession from the Tower to 
Westminster to her coronation. We have 
ample contemporary details of the cere- 
mony. “Before hir aryvall,” we read, 
“was shott of a peale of gonnes.” She 
sat ina “charret of tyssue, drawne with 
six horses all betrapped with redd vel- 
vett.” Her dress is minutely described, 
and her crown was so heavy that she was 
“fayn to bear uppe hir hedd with hir 
handes.” A number of gentlemen and 
knights rode beside and behind her, and 
“then dyverse judges ; then dyverse doc- 
tours of dyvynitie.” At Fenchurch there 
was a pageant made by the Genoese mer- 
chants in London, and at Gracechurch an- 
other by the “ Esterlings.” On a mount 
stood four children, “ which, with certayn 
salutacions did gratefye the queene.” 
These were only the beginnings of pa- 
geants, and at almost every corner, angels 
“clothed in grene,” or damsels in gor- 
geous apparel symbolizing Grace, Virtue, 
and Nature, or choir boys singing an- 
thems, met and welcomed her. The most 
satisfactory and the most wonderful of 
these manifestations may be briefly no- 
ticed. At the end of Cheapside stood 
“ certain children,” and one of them handed 
to her a purse containing a thousand 
pounds, which, we are told, “she most 
thankfully receyved ;” and at St. Paul’s “a 
fellow” had made a platform on the sum- 
mit of the spire, and, climbing up to “ the 
veary toppe or backe of the wether cocke,” 
stood on one foot and shook the other, 
“to the great mervayle and wondering of 
all the people which behelde him, because 








yt was thought a mattyer impossyble.” 
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The accession of Elizabeth was the sig- 
nal for a spontaneous outburst of univer- 
sal joy, which throws all previous displays 
of the kind into the shade. The political 
significance of the popular enthusiasm is 
remarked by all historians ; and, until this 
week, probably no such procession has 
been seen in London as that of the new 
queen from the Tower to Whitehall on 
the 14th of January, 1559. Itis fully de- 
scribed in a tract which went through 
several editions at the time, and has since 
been reprinted more thanonce. The most 
remarkable circumstance about the pro- 
cession seems to have been the absence 
of guards round the carriage. “ For in all 
her passage she did not only show her 
most gracious love towards the people in 
general,” but if “the baser personages ” 
offered her flowers she accepted them, 
and if any one presented a petition or 
“moved to her any suit,” she most gently 
and to the common rejoicing of all lookers- 
on, “and private comfort of the party, 
stayed her chariot and heard their re- 
questes.” The interminable sets of verses 
are fully recited ; and they go far to prove 
that the great literary lights of the Eliza- 
bethan age had not yet begun to shine. 
Pageants and children were as plenty as 
before, and great historical scenes, one of 
which represented the union of the houses 
of York and Lancaster, and contained a 
figure of the queen herself, “now owre 
most dradde Soveraigne Ladie, crowned 
and apparelled.” The carriage had been 
driven too near to this trophy, so that the 
queen could not see its whole meaning, 
and she had it drawn back a little, and 
listened to a set of doggerel verses which 
a child repeated in explanation of the alle- 
gory. At the “nether ende of Cornehill ” 
was another pageant, and others to the 
number of four or five at various corners 
on the road. At the end of Cheapside the 
city recorder presented her with a purse 
containing a thousand marks, and the 
queen made a short speech to the lord 
mayor and aldermen, in which she de- 
clared that, “for the safety and quietness 
of you all, I will not spare, if need be, to 
spend my blood.” On seeing a figure of 
Time she remarked, “And Time hath 
brought me hither.” Truth, the daughter 
of Time, presented the queen with a Bible 
which she promised to read, kissing the 
book and holding it to her breast. At St. 
Paul’s School, of course, a boy “ pro- 
nounced a certain oration in Latin,” be- 
ginning “ Philosophus ille divinus Plato,” 
from which the rest may be guessed. At 
Ludgate the forefront of the gate was 





PROCESSION. 


| “ finelie trimmed up against her Majestie’s 
comming.” At Temple Bar she bade fare- 
well to the City with great ceremony and 
amid showers of Latin and English verses, 
and “a noyse of singing children.” It 
was observed that “a branch of rosemary 
given to her grace with a supplication by 
a poor woman about Fleet Bridge was 
seen in her chariot till her grace came 
to Westminster.” In Cornhill, “at the 
nether end,” close to where the Man- 
sion House now stands, one of her attend- 
ants espied “an auncient Citizen, whiche 
wepte.” The gentleman observed, “ Yon- 
der is an Alderman, which weepeth and 
turneth his face backwards.” The queen 
heard him, and straightway replied, “I 
warrant you it is for gladness.” The 
writer goes on in charming old English to 
explain that it was well known that “the 
partie’s cheare was moved for verye pure 
gladnes,” and that, beholding her Maj- 
esty’s person, “he took such comfort that 
with tears he expressed the same.” 

The next queen in her own right was 
Mary II., the wife of William III. A 
second throne and crown had to be made 
for their coronation, and the queen is said 
to have told “the Lady Anne,” her sister, 
that a crown was not so heavy to bear as 
it seemed. But we do not hear of any 
very great procession until the following 
year, when the king and queen visited the 
city on lord mayor’s day, and beheld with 
great satisfaction “the magnificence and 
curious embellishments of the several 
pageants.” Charles Mordaunt, Earl of 
Monmouth, afterwards so celebrated as 
Lord Peterborough, commanded a regi- 
ment of horse volunteers on the occasion. 
A few days after some “malicious and 
impotent enemy” despoiled the king’s 
portrait of its crown and sceptre, and the 
city authorities in vain offered a reward 
of soo/, for the apprehension of the of- 
fender. Queen Anne also visited the City 
in great state and attended a thanksgiving 
service at St. Paul’s after one of Marlbo- 
rough’s victories. It is often said thata 
little gallery in the tower of St. Mary le 
Bow represents one from which former 
queens had witnessed tournaments in 
Cheap, and was built for the convenience 
of Queen Anne when she saw a lord 
| mayor’s show. From that time tothe time 
| of Queen Victoria there was no reigning 
| queen in England; and the celebration of 
| Tuesday is further remarkable because it 
| was the first which marked the jubilee of 
|a queen. The empress Matilda, Eliza- 
beth of York, and Lady Jane can hardly 
be said to have reigned. Queen Mary 
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was less than six years on the throne; but 
Elizabeth, with her forty-four years and 
five months, more nearly attained a jubi- 
lee. Queen Mary Stuart, like Queen Mary 
Tudor, did not reign, even nominally, for 
six years; and Queen Anne only twelve 
years and a half. The fifty years have, 
therefore, never before been attained by 
a queen; and only by Henry III., Edward 
III., and George III. among our kings. 
We do not hear of any special rejoicings, 
either in 1266 or in 1376; and the jubilee 
of George III. in 1809 was obscured by 
the impending affliction which had begun 
to show itself again, and which seized him 
finally in the following year. 

Such rejoicings, therefore, as those of 
Tuesday have never been witnessed be- 
foreinour country. If anything had been 
wanting to the magnificence of the pro- 
cession, it would have been more than 
supplied by the presence of so many 
crowned heads and heirs-apparent from 
all parts of the world, and, above all, by 
the escort of princes of the blood who 
preceded the carriage of the queen on 
horseback. People who have seen many 
shows declare that in this respect alone 
the procession of Tuesday would have ex- 
celled them all. There is often an air of 
unreality, of mere pageantry, about a pro- 
cession, but the reality of this one was 
immensely enhanced by the sight of so 
many historical personages, none being 
seen with greater satisfaction than the 
heroic crown prince of Germany, bearing 
his baton. It could hardly have been 
guessed beforehand that her Majesty’s 
sons, grandsons, sons-in-law, and grand- 
sons-in-law could amount to such a goodly 
company —sixteen in all —taking their 
places in the cavalcade. Queen Victoria, 
strange to say, alone of our reigning 
queens, has been a mother and a queen at 
the same time. The two Marys were 
childless. Queen Anne had Jost her last 
son before she ascended the throne. For 
Queen Victoria, therefore, it has been re- 
served to see children, grandchildren, and 
even great-grandchildren about her. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
ON THE PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE OF 
GOOD BOOKS. 


So much has been written of late on the 
benign influence of good books that self- 
respect compels me to enter a protest. 
Do books affect me differently from all 
other persons; or is it possible that the 





men of letters (in order to give their own 
trade a lift) idealize a little ? 

Last August, I remember, I was the 
most successful of a party on a grouse- 
moor; and the others looked incredulous 
when I gave all the credit of my shooting 
to “ Sandford and Merton.” That excel- 
lent book greatly influenced my boyhood. 
I could never read it, or listen to it, or 
even hear its name mentioned without go- 
ing out and breaking windows. As I used 
a catapult I soon became a fine shot. It 
was the same in the pre-Sandford-and- 
Merton days. So faras my memory serves 
me, the first book that strongly influenced 
me was the story of Tommy and Harry. 
Tommy, you remember, was the good boy ; 
but Harry was a bad boy. Harry thought 
nothing of telling fibs; but Tommy was 
truthful, and always admitted that it was 
Harry who flung the stones. So wicked 
men, called robbers, got hold of Harry, 
who came toa bad end ; while Tommy kept 
his pinafore clean and rose to affluence. 
If I had misunderstood that story its in- 
fluence on me for evil would be accounted 
for. ButI didnot. I sawas well as I do 
now that Tommy was an excellent boy, 
and that my proper course was to make a 
model of him. Had I been naturally a 
bad boy, like Harry, it might of course be 
said that, knowing the good, I deliberately 
chose the evil. But naturally I was nota 
bad boy. Long before I reached my teens 
I wrote essays on such abstract qualities 
as virtue, vice, prevarication, and a stitch 
in time saving nine —essays which are 
still preserved, and for one of which I ob- 
tained a prize. Looking over these com- 
positions to-day to see what kind of boy I 
really was, I am struck by their fine moral- 
ity. You know a writer, I am told, by his 
books; so I suppose you should also 
know a boy by his essays. Nay, the writer 
may be nobler in theory than in practice ; 
the boy has not the cunning to deceive. 
That being so, there is little doubt that, 
left to myself, I was a boy of ‘Tommy’s 
stamp. Why, then, was it that on the 
very evening of the day which saw me 
carry off that prize I got out of the house 
by stealth and helped a boy of the Harry 
type to drown his aunt’s cat? I had rather 
a liking for cats ; yet that boy and I quar- 
relled by the river's brim as to who should 
fling the cat in. Eventually it was ar- 
ranged that I should tie the stone to its 
neck while he (the cat being his aunt’s) 
should heave it into the water. After that 
I went home and read my prize, “ Frank 
the Friendless; or, Honesty is Best. By 
Uncle Jim.” Now “ Frank the Friendless ” 
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was a book that should have influenced 
me for good; but it, too, had precisely 
the wrong effect. I robbed a neighboring 
orchard as an immediate result of reading 
it, though I never cared for apples much ; 
indeed, instead of eating these I gave them 
to a sick boy, whose mother spoke highly 
of me ever afterwards. They say that 
one evil act leads to another, but it was 
never so with me. Having relieved my 
mind, as it were, by drowning a cat or 
stealing apples, I became like a 
again, until another good book demoral- 
ized me. I was really a superior boy to 
another boy I knew who once stole a pot 
of jam, and said grace over it: “ For what 
I am about to receive make me truly 
thankful.” 

When I began to write these remarks 
I made up my mind to pass by the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” But it is best to tell 
the whole truth. Mr. Robert Louis Ste- 
venson says that few books have had so 
good an influence on him as this; and 
every one talks in that way. Perhaps I 
read it too young, or perhaps it was be- 
cause I was compelled to read it every 
Sunday evening. At any rate, I once 
frightened my parents by swearing when 
I was eleven. I had been reading the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and held it in my 
hand at the time. It is a dreadful thing 
to say, but I felt that if I didn’t utter a big 
swear at that moment something would 
happen. I had never used a bad word 
before, and I hated as much as Tommy 
could have done to hear boys swear. Far- 
rar’s “ Eric; or Little by Little” is a very 
good book for boys. Some who have 
read it since I put the book aside tell me 
that it is the best of all stories of school- 
boy life. Our masters advised us to read 
“ Eric;” yet I was nearly expelled from 
school for reading it. In other words, it 
sent me off to the races in the village, 
which was against the rules. “ The Young 
Man’s Daily Companion ” is a little work 
full of noble sentiments. It is just the 
book to influence a man of letters for 
good ; but it caused me to take to smok- 
ing — a pernicious practice which I have 
never since had time to leave off. 





ON THE PERNICIOUS INFLUENCE OF GOOD BOOKS. 


At the university I was all right fora 
time. The classics are not good books in 
the sense that ‘ The Young Man’s Daily 
Companion ” is ; and, to my mind, there is 
little that is either ennobling or demoral- 
izing in mathematics. During my first 
terms I treated myself for good books; 
that is to say, I avoided them, in the hope 
that, after giving them a rest, they would 
exert their influence on me in the proper 
way. When I began to read philosophy, 
however, I found that I was in greater 
danger of breaking out than ever. I cre- 
ated a disturbance in a certain quadrangle 
through incautiously glancing through the 
first chapters of Calderwood’s “ Moral 
Philosophy.” This was rather serious, 
It must be understood that all this time I 
was a conscientious, hard-working student, 
whose ambition it was to be well-behaved. 
So long as I was not reading good books 
I was a model of propriety, and when I 
was impelled by them to do wild things 
no one regretted it more than I did. But 
I had to do them. 

However, I now found an antidote. I 
won’t say it was bad books, but it was 
books that do not seem to have influenced 
men of letters. Thus I found that I could 
work off the evil effect of Calderwood by 
turning from him to Harrison Ainsworth. 
After reading “Jack Sheppard” for an 
hour, the wicked thoughts went from me, 
and I not only felt virtuous actions but did 
them. An odd copy of “Bow Bells,” 
taken at the right moment, has calmed my 
mind, and Miss Broughton’s novels have 
proved very beneficial after an hour of 
Milton’s sonnets. What I regret is that 
I did not discover the antidote long be- 
fore. If I had tried “Jack Harkaway’s 
Schooldays” for Tommy and Harry, I 
might never have helped to drown the cat 
(an act of cruelty which I shall regret to 
my dying day), and “ The Pirate of the 
Spanish Main” might have saved our 
neighbor’s apples. It is sad to think that,, 
had I taken in “ Dick Turpin” in penny 
numbers to counteract the influence of 
“The Young Man’s Daily Companion,” I 
might never have learned to smoke. This 
I regret more than aught else. Ah me! 





BurMESE GOLD. — Samples of gold found 
on the banks of the Meza, a tributary of the 
Irrawady, about thirty miles from the latter 
river and to the westward of Katha, have been 
analyzed by Mr. R. Romann. One specimen 
was found to contain 87°66 per cent. of gold, 
5°96 per cent. of silver, and a residue of cop- 


per pyrites, quartz, magnetic oxide of iron, 
and other matters. Another specimen con- 
tained 74°83 per cent. of gold and 2°86 per 
cent. of silver, together with 2°53 per cent. of 
platinum, 7°04 per cent. of iridosinine, 7°08 
per cent. of zirconia, and 5°66 per cent. of 


silica. Engineering. 
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if 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Shert Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiINnNIons. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is kept abreast with the best thought of the age, po- 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough interspersed between the more solid pa- 

ers to be restful and entertaining. To our mind, 

HE LivING AGE has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time; and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art 
Hterature, biography, picormey. or religion, that 
cannot be found in it. . It is a library in itself.” — The 
Churchman, New York. 


sive, so diversified in interest, as itis to-day.” — Boston 
Evening Traveller. 

“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 
gation and catholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 
their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 
> ~ of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
s kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York 
Tribune. 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“It is one of the publications that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages 
one learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Hartford Courant. 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
Way 80 thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“Terribly should we miss its familiar russet garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true inwardness 
of poetry, pomagn! Sr. and romance. It is 
withouta peer, with hardly asecond.”— Lowell Courter. 

” Line = its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal ef a 
long list of mouthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ A grand repository of the literature of the age. . It 
has become indispensable.” — New - York Observer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brin 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs 
no more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of English periodical literature.” — Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia. 

- "tees of the eclectic periodicals.” — New-York 

‘orld. 

“it is a necessity for those who, with no great 
amount of time available for literary reading, wish to 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day.” — 
The Intervor, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San FPraaciseo, 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review, bi- 
ography, travel, science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and allis here placed within reach. To neglect 


eg 
such an opportunity of keeping pace with the thought 


of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a grave mistake.” 
— Monireal Gazette. 

“It peope well up its reputation for being the best 
periods in the world.” — Morning Star, Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“Possessed of LitTELL’s Living AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American moathlies, a 
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subscriber will find himself in command of the whole 
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Evening Bulletin.] 





For $10.50, THe Livina Aas and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Ton Livine AGE and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





THE ONLY REMAINING 


COMPLETE SETS 


THE LIVING AGE, 


AT A LARGE DISCOUNT. 


The publishers have a small number of Complete Sets of LiTTELL’s LIVING 
AGE, which they offer at a large reduction from former prices. 





As the Sets cannot be reprinted, the last oppertunity is now offered not ~ to 
procure them cheaply, but to procure them at all. 

The last number of the year 1872 completed the Fourth Series, and the Oxe 
Hundred and Fifteenth Volume, from the beginning of the publication. The regular 


price of volumes has been, in numbers, fwo dollars per volume, or, bound in cloth, 
three dollars per volume. The publishers now offer the Complete Sets to the close 
of 1872 (115 volumes), as follows: — 

In numbers, or sheets, ready for binding, at one-half the subscription price, 
viz.: $1.00 per volume; or, bound in black cloth, gilt lettered backs, at $1.75 per 
volume. 

Purchasers of Complete Sets of the First Four Series may at their option, 
include the whole, or any part, of the /7/th Series, to the end of 1886 (56 volumes), 
at the same rate. 

A few surplus sets of the First SERIES (36 volumes), remain, which will be sold 
separately, at the same rate, ifdesired. No other Series can be sold separately. 

It is hardly necessary to say to those acquainted with the work, that the same 
amount of such valuable reading cannot otherwise be purchased with three times 
the money for which it is here offered; and while this reduction in price places 
Sets within the reach of individuals possessing or forming private libraries, the 
attention of those interested in State, City, Town, College, or School Libraries is 
particularly called to this last opportunity of supplying their shelves with a complete 
work which it is believed no library in the country can (under this offer) afford to be 
without. 

When packing boxes are necessary in forwarding Sets, the cost of the boxes 
will be added to the bill. Address 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston. 
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